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NEWS AND NOTES 





e Kashmir 


On January 1, 1949—one year to a day after India 
charged her neighbor, Pakistan, with aggressive action 
in the State of Jammu and Kashmir—a cease-fire in 
the State was ordered by the two Governments. This 
important development, which brought to a halt fight- 
ing which had raged for more than fifteen months, 
followed the earlier acceptance by India and Pakistan 
of proposals worked out by the United Nations Com- 
mission for India and Pakistan. Those proposals con- 
tain principles for a cease-fire, for a truce agreement, 
and for a plebiscite to determine the future status of 
Jammu and Kashmir. 

Before the plebiscite can be held, the Commission 
must be satisfied that the cease-fire and truce arrange- 
ments have been carried out. These provide for the 
withdrawal of tribesmen, Pakistan troops and nationals 
and of Indian and State forces. 

A Plebiscite Administrator is then to be nominated by 
the Secretary-General. Appointed formally by the 
Government of Jammu and Kashmir, this Adminis- 
trator will have the necessary powers to organize and 
conduct a free and impartial plebiscite. This is to be 
held under conditions permitting no intimidation of 
any kind, but insuring freedom of political activity, of 
press, speech, travel and assembly, and with special 
provisions to facilitate the repatriation of citizens who 
left the State because of the fighting. (See page 59.) 


e Hostilities in Indonesia 


Terminating the Renville truce agreement by a note 
of the previous day, the Netherlands began military 
operations in Indonesia by land, sea, and air on 
December 19. Jogjakarta, capital of the Republic of 
Indonesia, and many other towns and cities in Java 
and Sumatra were occupied the first day, the Com- 
mittee of Good Offices reported. All important Repub- 
lican leaders, including the President, Vice-President, 
members of the Cabinet, and Commander-in-Chief 
of the Army, fell into Dutch hands. Communications 
between Batavia and Jogjakarta were cut. 

Meeting in an emergency session in Paris at the re- 
quest of the United States and Australia, the Security 
Council took its first action on this development on 
December 24. It called on the parties to cease hos- 
tilities forthwith and immediately to release the Presi- 
dent and other political prisoners. It also requested 
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further reports from the Committee. Four days later 
the Council again issued a call to set the prisoners 
free and to report within 24 hours. It also asked the 
consular representatives in Batavia to rush a com- 
plete report on the military situation. 


The story of this new chapter in the Indonesian 
case is outlined in three reports in this issue of the 
BULLETIN, Part I, on page 69, which is based largely 
on reports by the Committee of Good Offices, de- 
scribes the situation prior to the outbreak of hostili- 
ties. Part II, on page 74, deals with events connected 
with the actual fighting, and Part III, on page 77, 
reports the Security Council’s deliberations. 


e Palestine 


On December 22 fighting broke out again in the Negeb 
—and the following day Egypt brought the situation 
before the Security Council. After discussion and 
examination of reports submitted by the Acting Me- 
diator on the Negeb situation, the Council on Decem- 
ber 29 once more ordered an immediate cease-fire. 
This latest order also called on the parties to imple- 
ment “without further delay” the Council’s earlier 
resolution, ordering withdrawal of troops to positions 
held on October 14 and authorizing the Acting Me- 
diator to delimit troop movements. In addition, they 
were to allow and facilitate “complete supervision” 
of the truce by United Nations observers. 

Nine days later, however, on January 7, the Acting 
Mediator was able to report an encouraging develop- 
ment to the Council’s committee on the Negeb. Egypt 
and Israel had unconditionally accepted the cease- 
fire order and had agreed to negotiate directly under 
United Nations Chairmanship. Describing this as 
“most promising,” the Acting Mediator left for Rhodes 
where the negotiations began on January 12. (See 
page 63.) 


@ Membership Applications 


Ceylon’s application for Membership which was first 
considered last May was taken up again by the Secur- 
ity Council on December 15. Nine members of the 
Council voted once more for admission, but the 
U.S.S.R. which suggested postponement till other 
pending applications are also taken up, cast a negative 
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vote. The proposal to recommend Ceylon was there- 
fore defeated for a second time. 

Israel’s application was first considered by the Coun- 
cil’s Committee on the Admission of New Members, 
which was unable to come to a decision because it did 
not possess all the requisite information and because 
the Assembly had not yet reached any conclusion on 
the Palestine question. By the time the Council took 
up the matter on December 15, however, the Assem- 
bly had adopted a resolution on Palestine, but two 
days later the proposal to recommend admission was 
defeated by a vote of five for, one against, and six 
abstentions (see page 91). 


e@ Trust Territories 


“We all crave for higher and better education, for 
education that will enable everybody to earn a living 
and to improve our own affairs in this modern world. 
. . .” This statement was made by an African village 
council to the Visiting Mission to East Africa during 
its tour of Tanganyika last summer. Along with others, 
emphasizing the need for educational development, the 
statement is quoted in the Mission’s long report on 
the territory. The report makes various recommenda- 
tions and observations designed to speed the political, 
economic, social, and educational advancement of 
the people. Generally speaking, the Mission felt’ that, 
with education and opportunities, the territory will 
progress rapidly. (See page 82) 

Similar problems were encountered by the Mission 
during its visit to the neighboring Trust Territory of 
Ruanda-Urundi. In its report on this little-known 
country, the Mission suggests a further democratiza- 
tion of the political structure, allowing the masses to 
participate in the choice of their leaders. It also makes 
several suggestions in the economic and social field. 


@ Trusteeship Council 


The two reports of the Visiting Mission to East Africa 
will be considered by the Trusteeship Council at its 
fourth session, which will convene at Lake Success on 
January 24. This will be the first time the Council has 
studied reports from such a mission. The Council will 
also examine for the first time the reports of the Ad- 
ministering Authorities of four West African Trust 
Territories. A record number of petitions, mostly from 
the inhabitants of Tanganyika and Ruanda-Urundi 
will also come up for consideration. At the same time, 
arrangements will be made for the second visiting mis- 
sion to Trust Territories, this time to West African 
territories. Other items scheduled for hearing by the 
Council are listed in the provisional agenda for the 
session (see page 88.) 
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@ Balkans 


When the United Nations Special Committee on 
the Balkans resumed its open meetings at Athens on 
December 18, one of its first actions was to approve 
ten reports from observation groups. One of these 
concerned a Yugoslav allegation that Yugoslav sol- 
diers had been killed at close quarters by Greek 
troops in an incident at Krutsoubei. UNSCOB con- 
curred with the group’s conclussions that none of the 
Yugoslav soldiers, whose bodies they had examined, 
bore wounds that could give the slightest support to 
the allegations. Most of the other observer group 
reports dealt with recent testimonies from witnesses 
to the effect that the Greek guerrillas continue 
to receive aid from Albania, Yugoslavia, and Bul- 
garia. The Special Committee also considered Bul- 
garian charges of the violation of Bulgarian territory 
by Greek planes and troops, to which emphatic de- 
nials were received from the Greek Government. 
The charges were referred to an observer group for 
further investigation. 


The Committee decided that planes which it uses 
for transporting mails, personnel, and equipment will 
in future carry special United Nations markings for 
easy identification. UNSCOB has also asked its nine 
Member states to furnish additional personnel for 
work with its observer groups. 


e Narcotic Drugs 


In reporting its requirements for 1949, Finland has 
requested three times as much heroin as it used in 
1948—enough to give its entire population one thera- 
peutic dose every three weeks. The report of the Per- 
manent Central Opium Board mentions this fact in 
calling attention to an alarming increase in the use of 
this drug in five countries—Italy, Sweden, New Zea- 
land and Australia, as well ass Finland. Twenty-five 
countries have abandoned the use of this habit-form- 
ing drug. Their successful use of synthetic substitutes 
makes a strong case for abolition of heroin in medical 
practice. 


The Board has called the attention of the World 
Health Organization to the heroin problem, and 
WHO’s narcotic drugs experts will meet at the end 
of this month to examine the medical aspects. Herbert 
L. May, President of the Board, has also expressed 
in a letter to Iran the Board’s “grave concern at the 
presence of Iranian opium in the illicit traffic in many 
parts of the world,” and asks for assurances that it 
will be confined to legitimate channels. For details 
see page 62. 
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Peace Returns to Kashmir 


Measures Following India-Pakistan Settlement 


On the first day of 1949—at one minute before 
midnight—the Governments of India and Pakistan 
ordered a cease-fire in the State of Jammu and Kash- 
mir. Hostilities which had raged for over fifteen 
months had thus come to a stop. 

This happy development followed earlier accept- 
ance by the two Governments of proposals placed 
before them by the United Nations Commission for 
India and Pakistan. It crowned with success efforts 
which at one time threatened to fail completely. 

Arriving last July in the sub-continent, the five 
members of the Commission—Ricardo J. Siri of Ar- 
gentina, Egbert Graeffe of Belgium, Alfred Lozano 
of Colombia, Josef Korbel of Czechoslovakia, and J. 
Klahr Huddle of the United States—had numerous 
meetings with the two Governments. It sent military 
missions to both sides of the front and, on August 
13, at the close of its fortieth meeting, unanimously 
adopted a resolution proposing certain principles for 
a cease-fire and a truce agreement. 

Broadly, these principles provided that Pakistan 
should withdraw its troops in the State and use its 
best endeavors to withdraw tribesmen and Pakistan 
nationals not normally resident in the State. This 
done, India would begin to withdraw the bulk of its 
forces in stages, maintaining on its side only the 
minimum forces required for law and order. All this 
would be under United Nations observation. The 
two Governments would then consult the Commission 
for working out the terms and conditions of a fair 
plebiscite. This resolution was accepted by India. 
But Pakistan demanded clarifications on what was 
to happen after the truce. Efforts to get the two 
sides to agree on some modified scheme or to open 
direct negotiations failed. Thus, on September 22, 
the Commission concluded its report to the Council 
with the finding that it had temporarily exhausted 
the possibilities for further negotiations. 

But when the Council took up this report of failure 
on November 25, Alfred Lozano, the Rapporteur, 
was able to speak hopefully on a new development. 
Conversations in Paris with the India and Pakistan 
delegations seemed to open the way for a possible 
settlement. 

Events moved fast thereafter. The Commission 
worked out a set of conditions for a plebiscite. Dr. 
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Lozano submitted these to Premier Nehru of India 
who accepted them on December 23, and then at 
Karachi, two days later, Pakistan’s Foreign Minister, 
Sir Mohammed Zafrullah, also signified assent. Dr. 
Lozano flew back to Lake Success and the Commis- 
sion, on January 5 and 6, heard the report of his suc- 
cessful negotiations and agreed unanimously on the 
resolution setting forth the principles of the plebiscite: 
principles that are supplementary to the August 13 
resolution which had already been accepted. Mean- 
while, India and Pakistan had already ordered the 
cease-fire. Hostilities stopped all along the front on 
January 1, 1949. 

What are the agreed principles? How will the 
plebiscite be conducted? 

First, the Commission must be satisfied that the 
cease-fire and the truce arrangements have been 
carried out. This involves, as we have noted, Pakistan 
withdrawing its troops and making every effort to 
withdraw tribesmen and Pakistan nationals not nor- 
mally resident in the State who had entered for pur- 
poses of fighting. Territory so evacuated will be ad- 
ministered by local authorities under the Commission’s 
surveillance. Then the Commission will notify India 
which will thereupon begin to withdraw the bulk of 
its forces in agreed stages. Only troops which the 
Commission agrees are necessary for maintaining 
law and order are to stay. 

These conditions satisfied, the Secretary-General 
will nominate “a person of high international stand- 
ing” who commands general confidence to the im- 
portant office of Plebiscite Administrator. The nom- 
ination will be in agreement with the Commission. 
The Plebiscite Administrator will be appointed formal- 
ly by the Government of the State of Jammu and 
Kashmir. The State will confer on him all powers 
he needs for organizing and conducting the plebiscite 
and for ensuring its freedom and impartiality. He 
will appoint such staff or assistants and observers 
as he requires. He may refer to the Commission any 
problems on which he requires assistance and the 
Commission in turn can call on him to carry out on 
its behalf any of the responsibilities with which it has 
been entrusted. 

An important duty of the Plebiscite Administrator 
and the Commission is to determine the final disposal 
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of Indian and State forces in consultation with India. 
This is to be done with due regard to the security 
of the State and freedom of the plebiscite. 

All authorities—both civil and military—in the 
State and the principal political elements are required 
to co-operate with the Administrator in preparing 
and holding the plebiscite. 

All citizens who left the State because of the dis- 
turbances are to be invited to return freely and ex- 
ercise all their rights. To facilitate their repatriation, 
two commissions will be appointed—one nominated 
by India, the other by Pakistan—and these will oper- 
ate under the direction of the Plebiscite Administrator. 

On the other hand, all persons who are not citizens 
of the State and who entered it on or since August 
15, 1947, “for other than lawful purpose” must leave 
the State. 


The principles are explicit on the conduct of the 
plebiscite. The voters must not be threatened, coerced, 
intimidated, bribed, or unduly influenced. No legiti- 
mate political activity may be restricted, and all sub- 
jects of the State—regardless of creed, caste, or party 
—shall be safe and free to express their views and 
to vote on the question whether Jammu and Kashmir 
should accede to India or to Pakistan. 

The principles also call for freedom of press, 
speech, and assembly, and for freedom of travel, 
including freedom of lawful entry and exit. Not 
only are political prisoners to be released, but minor- 
ities everywhere in the State are to be accorded ade- 
quate protection, and there must be no victimization. 

Once the plebiscite has been held, the Adminis- 
trator will report the result to the Commission and 
to the Government of Jammu and Kashmir. The 


(Left) Hadj Khawaja Nozim Ud-Din, Acting Governor-General of Pakistan. (Top right) Sir 
Mohammed Zafrullah Khan, Foreign Minister of Pakistan, left, and Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai, 
of India, during the Paris negotiations which led to agreement on accepting the principles 
proposed by the United Nations Commission for India and Pakistan for holding a plebiscite 
to determine the future status of Kashmir. (Bottom right) Representatives of members of the 
Commission prior to a meeting at Lake Success on January 5. Left to right are Dr. Alfredo 
Lozano (Colombia), Carlos Alberto Leguizamon (Argentina), Chairman Josef Korbel 


(Czechoslovakia), Harry Graeffe (Belgium), and J. Klahr Huddle (United States). 
(UN-19254, 20517, 19255) 
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(Top left) Ruins of the town of Baramula in the pro-Indian part of Kashmir, razed in a 
fierce three-day battle after a raid by mountaineers in 1947. (Bottom left) Similar ruins in 
the pro-Pakistani town of Mirpur, in Western Kashmir. (Top right) As a result of the fighting 
in Kashmir, thousands of women and children joined the groups of wandering refugees. 
(Bottom right) River Jhelum at Srinagar, capital of the State of Jammu and Kashmir. 

(UN-18076, 18091, 18324, 18174) 


Commission is then to certify to the Security Council 
whether the plebiscite has been free and impartial. 
All these principles are set forth in the resolution 
which the United Nations Commission for India and 
Pakistan unanimously adopted on January 6. After 
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commending the Governments of India and Pakistan 
“for their prompt action in ordering a cease-fire,” the 
Commission resolved to return “in the immediate 
future” to the sub-continent to discharge the respon- 
sibilities imposed upon it as a result of the settlement. 
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HEROIN , A Serious Problem 


Permanent Central Opium Board Reports on Narcotics Situation 


An alarming increase has taken place recently 
in the consumption of heroin — perhaps the most 
dangerous derivative of morphine — in Italy, Fin- 
land, New Zealand, Sweden, and Australia. Be- 
tween them, the two first-named countries in 1947 
used one-half of world output, excluding U.S.S.R. 
production. In 1947, Finland absorbed three times 
as much as it did in 1936, and asks for still more 
in estimating its requirements for 1949. This coun- 
try, which has a population of fewer than 4,000,- 
000, requests three times what is consumed in 
1948 — enough heroin to give every inhabitant an 
average therapeutic dose every three weeks. 

In the first report since its membership was re- 
constituted last March, the Permanent Centrai 
Opium Board calls special attention to these facts. 
The Finnish Government explained the high con- 
sumption as being due to the prevalence of respir- 
atory diseases and coughs, due to climate, as well 
as the lowering of health standards by the war. 
But, the report points out, Norway, where, on the 
whole, conditions are not dissimilar, has almost 
abandoned the use of heroin. In the opinion of the 
Board and the Supervisory Body, nothing can jus- 
tify the present level of consumption in Finland. 


A Warning 


As early as 1931, the report points out, the 
Conference on the Control of Narcotic Drugs drew 
attention to “the highly dangerous character of 
heroin as a drug of addiction and the possibility 
in most, if not all cases, of replacing it by less 
dangerous drugs.” Governments were recommend- 
ed to examine with the medical profession the pos- 
sibility of restricting its use or abolishing it alto- 
gether. In spite of this warning, more than half 
the countries which are the heaviest users have 
increased their consumption since 1936. 

Exclusive of the U.S.S.R., world production of 
this drug has remained about the same for ten 
years. In 1947, it was 581 kilograms. But distri- 
bution and consumption of the supply have shifted. 
Italy has increased consumption about 50 per cent 
since 1936, to a point where seven times as much 
is used per capita as in France. Sweden consumes 
nearly twice as much as in 1936 and New Zealand’s 
requirement has increased five-fold in a decade. 


In 1947 both New Zealand and Australia con- 
sumed twice as much per capita as Canada and 
the United Kingdom. 

The chief danger arising from heroin is that it 
is easily habit-forming. Its increased use is ex- 
plained in some measure by the fact that in 
some countries doctors prescribe it because it is 
easy to administer and quickly alleviates coughing, 
respiratory difficulties, and pain. In most countries, 
however, the medical profession guard against its 
dangers and prescribe efficient and harmlesss sub- 
stitutes, such as codeine, dionine, and dicodide. 

Between 1936 and 1946 France cut its con- 
sumption by one-half and Denmark by as much 
as 90 per cent. Twenty-five countries do not use 
heroin at all, the report points out, including those 
with the most advanced, and others with the 
least developed medical practice. The fruitful ex- 
perience of countries that have abandoned the use 
of the drug makes a strong case for its total 
abolition. 


WHO Meeting 


The heroin problem is so serious and urgent 
that the Board and the Supervisory Body have 
brought it to the attention of the World Health 
Organization which is convening its experts on 
narcotic drugs at the end of January to examine 
the medical aspects. 

The report also includes details on the returns 
submitted to the Board by Governments concern- 
ing the production, trade in and consumption of 
narcotics. The Board expressed the hope that the 
Soviet Union, which practically ceased ten years 
ago to send statistics and estimates, would resume 
full collaboration. [It has been learned, since the 
report was written, that full returns have now 
been received from the Soviet Union for the first 
time since 1938.] 

The Board notes that generally the supply of 
statistical information has improved, especially 
from countries which, during the war, had been 
cut off from communication. But it emphasizes 
that far too many countries still send only one or 
two of the ten quarterly and annual returns due 
from them. Nineteen countries sent incomplete re- 
turns for 1947 or did not report at all. 

(Continued on page 68) 
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Palestine Negotiations Under Way 


Action Follows Acceptance of Cease Fire 


On December 22, 1948 fighting broke out once 
more in the Negeb and the following day the Egyp- 
tian Government brought the situation to the Coun- 
cil’s attention. 

In doing so, Egypt charged that Jewish forces had 
launched an air attack on Egyptian airfields, that 
Jewish warships and land forces had attacked Egyp- 
tian troops, and that a “violent battle” raged in two 
sectors. The Jewish attacks were, according to the 
Egyptian communication, “the uninterrupted con- 
tinuation of acts which the Jewish forces have not 
ceased committing” and constituted “a flagrant viola- 
tion of the cease-fire orders of the Security Council.” 


Acting Mediator's Report 


When the Security Council met in Paris on Decem- 
ber 28 to consider this development, it had a de- 
tailed report on the Negeb fighting submitted by the 
Acting Mediator, Dr. Ralph J. Bunche. 

The United Nations, Dr. Bunche reported, was 
unable to supervise effectively the truce in the Negeb 
as its observers were being refused access to the area 
on the Israeli side. On December 21, the Israeli 
Chief of General Staff Branch had notified the Chief 
of Staff of the Truce Supervision, General Riley, that 
he considered the moment opportune for reviewing 
the routines of truce supervision with a view to their 
simplication and greater efficiency. He suggested 
that a United Nations officer be appointed to discuss 
new methods and routines of supervision with Israeli 
military authorities. Meanwhile, he had decided to 
“suspend temporarily all current arrangements for 
observers’ tours.” 

Both General Riley and Dr. Bunche replied to the 
effect that the suspension of United Nations observer 
operations would be contrary to the truce resolutions 
of the Security Council and, in the words of Dr. 
Bunche, “would severely affect prospects for armistice 
negotiations.” 

On the night of December 21, General Riley con- 
ferred with a representative of the Israeli Govern- 
ment and pointed out that the situation at Al Faluja 
—where Israeli forces had encircled Egyptian troops 
—was the stumbling block to the initiation of armis- 
tice negotiations in the Negeb. But the Israeli Gov- 
ernment replied that Egypt had done nothing to in- 
dicate any desire on its part for a peaceful settlement; 
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the Egyptian Government appeared to confine itself 
to a single clause in a Security Council resolution in 
order to undo the main purpose which the Council 
had in mind: namely, the conclusion of an armistice 
as a first step towards peace. Because of Egypt’s 
attitude, even after Israel had expressed its readiness 
on December 9 to release by stages the Egyptians sur- 
rounded at Al Faluja, the Israeli Government felt 
bound “to reserve its freedom of action, with a view 
to defending its territory and hastening the conclu- 
sion of peace.” 

On December 23, United Nations observers on 
the Egyptian side reported that Gaza had been bombed 
by aircraft and that on the previous day the coast had 
been shelled by an Israeli ship. General Riley in- 
formed Dr. Bunche that same day that it was not 
possible to observe Israeli military operations; that 
there was a grave possibility of resumption of wide- 
spread fighting; that Israeli mobile forces had not been 
returned to the Negeb settlements; that Israeli forces 
had not withdrawn from localities occupied since 
October 14; that Beersheba had not been evacuated; 
that food and medical convoys under United Nations 
supervision and escort had not been permitted through 
Israeli lines to the encircled Egyptians at Al Faluja; 
and that the latter had not been permitted to with- 
draw. 

“I have no knowledge of any incidents which could 
be claimed as a provocation for the fighting in the 
Negeb which began on December 22,” Dr. Bunche 
added in his report. 


He was convinced from conferences held in Cairo 
and Tel Aviv that armistice negotiations covering the 
Negeb could be initiated if some progress were made 
toward solving the problem of the encircled Egyptian 
forces at Al Faluja. He had constantly stressed in 
conferences with Israeli officials that the Al Faluja 
situation was exclusively a matter of truce supervi- 
sion; that the truce could not be exploited as a means 
of laying siege; and that the plan for the implementa- 
tion of the November 4 resolution required the with- 
drawal of Egyptian forces—which the Israeli forces 
refused to permit. 


In view of the above circumstances, Dr. Bunche 
had to report that he was unable to supervise effec- 
tively the truce in the Negeb. It was also his view 
that the “intransigent attitude” of the Israeli authori- 
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RESOLUTIQN ADOPTED BY THE SECURITY COUNCIL ON DECEMBER 29, 1948 


THE SECURITY COUNCIL, 

HAVING CONSIDERED the report of the Acting Me- 
diator on the hostilities which broke out in Southern 
Palestine on December 22, 

CALLS UPON the Governments concerned: 

(i) to order an immediate cease-fire; 

(ii) to implement without further delay the 
resolution of November 4 and the instruc- 
tions issued by the Acting Mediator in ac- 
cordance with paragraph 5 (1) of that reso- 
lution; and 

(iii) to allow and facilitate the complete su- 
pervision of the truce by the United Nations 
observers; 


ties on the Al Faluja situation was a “major factor 
in preventing progress toward implementation of the 
resolution of the Security Council of November 16.” 

A supplementary report told of fighting in the Negeb 
on December 23-26 and ended: “Observer report of 
December 26 states United Nations observers at Tel 
Aviv still were prevented from visiting the Negeb.” 


Council Discusses Situation 

With these reports before it, the Council opened its 
meeting on December 28. Speaking first, Mahmoud 
Bey Fawzi, of Egypt, declared that the latest situa- 
tion had developed from a failure to implement the 
resolution calling for a withdrawal of troops to posi- 
tions held on October 14. The Acting Mediator’s 
latest report showed that instead of implementing this 
resolution, the Zionists had become more aggressive, 
and had committed a number of violations, all of 
which had been reported by the Acting Mediator and 
United Nations observers. 


To find excuses for their aggressive attitude, Mr. 
Fawzi continued, the Zionists had stated that they 
would not implement the resolution of November 4 
before the Egyptian Government had accepted that of 
November 16. But they had not explained how it 
was possible to proceed to the second step before the 
first had been taken. To eliminate any possible basis 
for these “excuses,” the Egyptian Government had 
accepted the resolution of November 16 in principle 
and had confirmed it in a letter to General Riley on 
December 20. But this letter had been answered by 
a large-scale Zionist attack on December 23 for which 
careful preparations had been made by suspending 
the activities of the United Nations observers in the 
area. 

During the 52 days which had elapsed since the 
adoption of the November 4 resolution, there had not 
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INsTRUCTs the Committee of the Council ap- 
pointed on November 4 to meet at Lake Success on 
January 7 to consider the situation in Southern 
Palestine and to report to the Council on the extent 
to which the Governments concerned have by that 
date complied with the present resolution and with 
the resolutions of November 4 and 16; 

INviTES Cuba and Norway to replace as from 
January the two retiring members of the Committee 
(Belgium and Colombia) ; and 

EXPRESSES THE HOPE that the members of the 
Conciliation Commission appointed by the General 
Assembly on December 11 will nominate their rep- 
resentatives and establish the Commission with as 
little delay as possible. 





even been a report from the Council’s Special Com- 
mittee on Palestine which had been directed to study 
the situation. The people of the Arab countries were 
asking why their Governments did not do something 
if the Council failed to act in the light of convincing 
evidence. Mr. Fawzi hoped that the Council would 
realize that the time had come to do something about 
a situation which was endangering stability in the 
Middle East. 

Following this statement, Harold Beeley, of the 
United Kingdom, pointed out that there had been 
three major breaches of the truce since May 29. In 
July the Arabs had refused to renew the truce and 
the Council had adopted its resolution of July 15 
ordering a cease-fire within three- days, and warning 
that failure to comply would be considered as a breach 
of peace under Article 39—requiring further con- 
sideration of measures under Chapter VII. The Arabs 
had accepted this truce, and further action was there- 
fore unnecessary. 


The second breach occurred on October 15 when 
the Israelis launched an offensive in the Negeb. The 
Council had passed two resolutions, and the situa- 
tion had appeared to develop favorably in the middle 
part of December—although his Government had 
drawn attention to the possibility of a deadlock in 
negotiations for an armistice. 

The third major truce breach was really a con- 
tinuation of the second violation, Mr. Beeley con- 
tinued. Security Council action should, in the opinion 
of the United Kingdom, be confined to a restoration 
of the truce, which was the basis for both the armis- 
tice negotiations and the work of the Conciliation 
Commission. Action by the Council on the truce 
would help clarify the present situation and help 
bolster United Nations authority. 


The draft resolution submitted at this time by the 
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United Kingdom called upon the parties to imple- 
ment the Council’s November 4 resolution. It also 
asked the Council’s special committee on the Negeb 
to meet at Lake Success on January 6 to study and 
report on the situation and the observance of the new 
cease-fire. Finally, it invited the new Council mem- 
bers, Cuba and Norway, to replace the two retiring 
members, Belgium and Colombia, on the Negeb com- 
mittee. 


Other Statements 


Maintaining that the Egyptian army would remain 
one of aggression until it had withdrawn within its 
own frontiers, Maurice Fisher (ISRAEL) declared that 
his Government considered the actions of its army on 
its own territory as legitimate defence. 

The present situation, the Israeli spokesman con- 
tinued, was dominated by the fact that Egypt had 
refused to implement the Council’s resolution of No- 
vember 16, calling for negotiations for an armistice. 
As a result of Israeli success in the field, the Egyptian 
Government had invoked the Council’s decision of 
November 4; but the Council’s resolution of No- 
vember 16 envisaged the replacement of the truce 
by an armistice, and the Egyptian attempts to sub- 
ordinate this resolution to that of November 4 were 
absurd. However, on December 9 the Government 
of Israel had accepfed Dr. Bunche’s formula provid- 
ing for the gradual withdrawal of Egyptian troops 
isolated at Al Faluja parallel with the initiation of 
negotiations towards an armistice. In his letter of 
December 10 to the Council’s Committee on Palestine, 


Dr. Ralph J. Bunche, Acting Mediator 
on Palestine (left), in conference with 
members of his staff, Major General 
Frank E. Stoner, centre, in charge of 
telecommunications, and William A. 
Hayes, Traffic Manager. (UN-16262) 
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Dr. Bunche had written that the Israeli reply seemed 
satisfactory; and it was deplorable that he had not 
mentioned this in his report of December 25. Dr. 
Bunche had also ignored the fact that on December 
21 General Riley had informed an Israeli represen- 
tative that the Egyptians had withdrawn their ac- 
ceptance of Dr. Bunche’s proposals concerning armis- 
tice negotiations, and would not commence them un- 
less Israel allowed the immediate evacuation of Egyp- 
tian troops from the Al Faluja pocket. 

From information obtained from Egyptian prisoners 
of war and the statement of the Egyptian Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, it was clear that Egypt planned to 
resume hostilities when it had regained strength; and 
after Egypt’s rejection of Dr. Bunche’s plan for nego- 
tiation, the Government of Israel had the right and 
duty to consider its security menaced. Mr. Fisher 
added that the Security Council could not remain in- 
different to those facts. 

After calling Dr. Bunche’s conclusion in his first 
report “inadmissable” and drawing attention to what 
he considered inaccuracies and omissions in the Acting 
Mediator’s statements, Mr. Fisher said that he would 
present his Government’s comments on those reports 
as soon as received—so that the Council could judge 
the recent events in the light of the attitude of both 
parties. Israel desired peace and had no territorial 
designs. 

Mr. Fisher hoped the United Kingdom draft resolu- 
tion would be replaced by one based on a study of 
all facts concerning events since November 16. The 
present draft did not take into account Egypt’s refusal 
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to comply with the Council’s resolution of November 
16; it concentrated on certain insufficiently established 
facts, and neglected others. Finally, it would only 
perpetuate the present unstable situation which en- 
couraged the aggressors and would revert to the Coun- 
cil’s decision of November 4 while neglecting the de- 
cision of November 16. 

In brief speeches, the representatives of Belgium 
and France declared that they could not agree with 
the Israeli interpretation that the implementation of 
the November 4 resolution depended on the imple- 
mentation of that of November 16. Alexandre Parodi 
(FRANCE) said that the Council was confronted with 
a series of actions in violation of the first resolution, 
and he was particularly shocked at the Al Faluja 
situation—since the Israeli representative had at one 
time said that the Egyptian garrison would be allowed 
to rejoin Egyptian forces. 


Resolution Adopted 


The next day, December 29, Egypt and France 
proposed amendments to the United Kingdom draft. 
These, with some other changes, were accepted by 
the United Kingdom, and the revised draft was then 
adopted by the Council. The vote was 8 to 0 with 
the Ukrainian S.S.R., the U.S.S.R. and the United 
States abstaining. (See box for text of resolution). 

A new and important development took place on 
January 6. Dr. Bunche informed the President of the 
Security Council that the Egyptian and Israeli Gov- 
ernments had unconditionally accepted a proposal for 


a cease-fire. This was to be followed immediately by 
direct negotiations between representatives of the two 
Governments, under United Nations chairmanship, 
on the implementation of the Security Council resolu- 
tions of November 4 and 16. 


Negotiations at Rhodes 


This proposal, Dr. Bunche added, was initiated in 
Cairo, and the cease-fire had been fixed at 1200 hours 
Greenwich Mean Time on January 7. “It is my 
view,” declared the Acting Mediator, “that the dis- 
cussions contemplated in this agreement should lay a 
firm basis for peace in the Southern Sector.” 

The following day, the Security Council’s Special 
Committee on Palestine met at Lake Success. It was 
informed by Dr. Bunche that he had no reason td 
doubt that the cease-fire was at present actually in 
effect in the Negeb. He termed the development 
“very promising,” and commended the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment for its “constructive action” in initiating it. 
He said that he had proposed to the two Govern- 
ments that direct negotiations begin on January 11 
or 12 on the Greek Island of Rhodes—the former 
headquarters of the late United Nations Mediator, 
Count Folke Bernadotte. 

After a brief exchange of views, the Special Com- 
mittee agreed unanimously that no further action on 
its part was called for at present, and it decided to 
meet again at the call of its Chairman, Finn Moe, of 
Norway, or at the request of a Committee member, 
or of the Acting Mediator. 





World Production Improves 


Survey Also Reveals Increases in Cost of Living 


Surveying world production in 1948—of fuel, en- 
ergy, and industrial materials—the Monthly Bulletin 
of Statistics for December shows that nearly all the 
major commodities reached a production level ma- 
terially higher than in the years immediately preceding 
the Second World War. The exceptions were lead and 
tin, and even these have climbed steadily since 1946, 
although output is still less than that of the base year 
1937. 

In the case of some commodities, United States pro- 
- duction helped to raise the index above prewar, but 
in the case of all products tabulated, the rate of world 
production, even excluding the United States, was sub- 
stantially higher in the third quarter of 1948 than in 
1947. No data was given for the U.S.S.R. 
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Compared with 1937, the world production rate for 
the third quarter of 1948 was as follows: 

Coal and lignite, up 6 per cent; pig-iron, up 14 per 
cent; steel, up 15 per cent; copper, up 5 per cent; zinc, 
up 6 per cent; rubber, up 34 per cent; cement, up 32 
per cent; petroleum, up 78 per cent, and electricity, up 
85 per cent. 


Lead was down 11 per cent, and tin 27 per cent. 


Excluding the United States, coal was down 10 per 
cent; pig-iron, 12 per cent; steel, 17 per cent; lead, 
8 per cent, and zinc, 7 per cent. However the rest of 
the world produced 120 per cent more petroleum than 
in 1937, 54 per cent more electricity, 10 per cent more 
cement, and 3 per cent more copper. 
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Production in the third quarter of 1948 was dis- 
tinctly more than in the corresponding 1947 period. 
The improvement ranged from 6 per cent for lead and 
6 per cent for zinc to 33 per cent for rubber. 


Industrial production for the 24 countries and terri- 
tories for which data is given, in general, indicated a 
fairly steady postwar recovery although some of the 
countries that suffered directly from the war are still 
below their 1937 production level. The lowest produc- 
tion index figure was for Japan which for 1948 ranged 
from 26 to 37 per cent of prewar. The highest rates of 
increase were for the United States and Canada. Gen- 
eral production in the United States ranged from 65 
to 75 per cent above 1937; in Canada, from 62 to 73 
per cent above. 


By October 1947 France had recovered its prewar 
production level but during the following twelve 
months the index figure ranged from 18 per cent above 
to 3 per cent below that level. Belgium, on the other 
hand, did not approach the 1937 mark until April 
1948 when it stood at 99 per cent; the index dipped in 
the summer months and by September had reached 
96 per cent of prewar. In Czechoslovakia there was a 
decided upturn in production—from 77 per cent of 
prewar in January 1947 to 10 per cent above the base 
figure in October of the following year. Italy passed 
the prewar figure by a small percentage last year but 
Greece was still considerably below it—ranging from 
32 per cent below in January to 15 per cent in Octo- 
ber. Norway showed steady and marked recovery, 
from 2 per cent above prewar in 1946 to 38 per cent 
above, last October. In Sweden and Poland also indus- 
trial recovery was evident: Sweden rose from 36 per 
cent above prewar in 1946 to 46 per cent in October 
1948; Poland, from 9 per cent below in 1946 to 59 
per cent above in September 1948. 


Balance of Trade 


Under present world economic conditions, most of 
the countries—with the exception of the United States 
and Canada and at times a few other countries—have 
showed a consistently unfavorable balance of trade 
since the war. However in October, the value of ex- 
ports exceeded imports in Australia, Czechoslovakia, 
Dominican Republic, Finland, Iceland, and Sweden. 
For Canada, exports were valued at $66 million over 
imports for that month, and for the United States, 
$924 million. 
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Inflation throughout the world is evident in index 
numbers of the cost of living, compared with 1937; 
in all countries they are high—in many countries, fan- 
tastically high. (See table below.) 

Wholesale prices in 32 countries remained at a high 
level during the year but in the last quarter they leveled 
off or showed slight declines in a few countries. 


The December issue of the Statistical Bulletin also 
contains current statistical information received from 
60 or more countries on such subjects as population, 
vital statistics, employment and unemployment, food, 
internal trade, transport, finance, wages and prices. 
Estimates of national incomes of 32 countries for the 
period 1938-1947 are given. 


INCREASES IN COST OF LIVING 


The following figures show the percentage of in- 
crease in the general cost of living between 1937 and 
1948. The highest percentage figure reached in the 
last 12 months is given in each case. 


Under 100 per cent 


United Kingdom 
New Zealand 
Australia 

South Africa 
Canada 

Sweden 

Norway 
Switzerland 
Denmark 
United States 
Uruguay 
Ireland 
Venezuela (1947) 
Argentina 


From 100 to 
300 per cent 


Panama 
Netherlands 
Portugal 

Costa Rica 
Guatemala 
Dominican Republic 
Belgium 
Ceylon 

Egypt 
Colombia 
India 
Luxemburg 
Iceland 
Czechoslovakia 





Peru 
Turkey 
Brazil 
Mexico 
Paraguay 
Japan 
Philippines 
Burma 
Chile 
Spain 
Lebanon 
Hungary 


More than 
500 per cent 


Bulgaria (1947) 

Bolivia 

Iraq 

Iran 

Finland 

Nicaragua 

Indonesia 

France 

Indo-China 

Italy 

Poland 

Greece 24,815 
China* 317,152,000 


*(Before gold yuan was in- 
troduced) 


6/ 
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Work Program of Fiscal Commission 


Some of the subjects on its agenda indicate the 
scope of the Fiscal Commission which convened for 
its second session on January 10. Granting credits 
for taxes paid abroad; procedure for settling dif- 
ferences under international tax conventions; the 
question of extra-territorial taxation; tax barriers 
to international trade; fiscal measures to prevent 
depression: these are some of the matters which 
the Commission will examine for possible cation. 

The Fiscal Commission, like the other substan- 
tive commissions, is an expert 15-member body 
which advises the Economic and Social Council. 


It studies public finance problems, particularly in 
their legal, technical, and administrative aspects. It 
advises the Council on the fiscal aspects of recom- 
mendations submitted by other commissions or 
organs. It co-operates with these bodies on fiscal 
problems, and renders technical assistance on fiscal 
problems to Member governments. 

An important undertaking of the Commission is 
to continue the series of publications on fiscal mat- 
ters. The Secretariat has already published ‘the 
valuable works “Public Debt 1914-1917” and 
“International Tax Agreements.” 

(Continued on page 93) 





(Continued from page 62) 


An important letter published in the report was 
addressed to the Government of Iran by the Presi- 
dent of the Board, Herbert L. May, on November 
5, 1948. The Board expresses its grave concern at 
“the presence of Iranian opium in illicit traffic 
in many parts of the world.” This concern is in- 
creased by the fact that “statistics received from 
the Government of Iran are incomplete, conflicting, 
and always late.” In his letter to the Iranian Gov- 
ernment, the President of the Permanent Central 
Opium Board pointed out: “The Board is aware 
of the fact that Iran. is a Party to the 1931 Con- 
vention, but not a Party to the 1925 Convention. 
It should be pointed out, however, that 58 coun- 
tries are Parties to the 1925 Convention and that 
even of those who are not Parties to this Conven- 
tion the greater number carry out its terms in 
their own interest and in the interest of the inter- 
national community, and that the 1925 Convention 
carries certain consequences for countries which 
are not Contracting Parties to it.” The Board asks 
for early assurances that complete and regular 
statistics will be sent and that measures will be 
taken to subject the exit of Iranian opium from 
the country to such control as will confine it to 
legitimate channels. The Board requests a written 
reply, but states its readiness to welcome a repre- 
sentative, if the Iranian Government wishes to 
send one. 


In a more general field, the report states that 
the legitimate production of most narcotic drugs 
is almost certainly much greater now than ever 
before. Causes of this increase would appear to 
include the extension of medical services, the in- 


crease in population and the necessity for replen- 
ishing stocks. 

Dealing with production, the report records that 
the 48 tons of morphine manufactured in 1947 
was the greatest quantity made since 1930, but of 
the total, 37 tons were converted into codeine. 
Since 1940 the production of cocaine has re- 
mained almost level at 1,993 kilograms. In addi- 
tion, 3,253 tons of dionine were produced. 

No figures were available on the production or 
consumption of Indian hemp, from which hash- 
hish, marihuana, ganja, or bhang are derived, the 
type varying according to the country of origin. 
Of the five countries that grow coca leaves, only 
one, namely Colombia, which is not the largest 
producer, has declared approximate production 
and consumption for 1947. 

The report also mentions a number of other 
drugs, such as those with the chemical names 
of dihydrodroxycodeinone, dihydrocodeinone, di- 
hydromorphinone, acetyldihydrocodeinone, and. 
acetyldimethylodihydrothebaine. Production of 
these during 1947 — 587 kilograms — was the 
highest so far recorded. 

Two governments requested and received assist- 
ance from the Board during 1948. Early in the 
year the Secretary of the Board went to Rome to 
arrange with the Italian Government for an im- 
provement in the statistics and estimates sent to 
the Board and to the Supervisory Body. Also in 
the spring the Assistant Secretary joined a United 
Nations technical mission to Peru to advise the 
Peruvian Government on the reorganization of 
the narcotics administration there. 
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HOSTILITIES IN INDONESIA 





I -- Failure of Negotiations 


The situation preceding the outbreak of hostilities 
in Indonesia on December 19 is described in the 
fourth interim report of the Committee of Good 
Offices. This report carried the story to November 15, 
and on November 26 the Committee cabled an intro- 
duction which appraised the situation as of that date. 

Despite its efforts, the Committee said in this in- 
troduction, there had been no progress towards a 
settlement on the basis of the principles which the 
Republic of Indonesia and the Netherlands signed 
aboard the U.S.S. Renville as far back as January 17, 
1948. “In point of fact,” the Committee reported, 
“there have been no political negotiations under the 
Committee’s auspices since the end of May.” 


First important consequence of the delay in reach- 
ing a settlement, the Committee reported, was “seri- 
ous and rapid economic deterioration within the Re- 
public.” Netherlands Indies trade regulations covered 
the whole of Indonesia and involved certain admin- 
istrative difficulties in connection with the issue of 
trading permits. Republican authorities were reluctant 
to take any action regarding applications for such 
permits which they considered might imply recogni- 
tion of the Netherlands Indies regulations. 

“These factors have brought normal trade to and 
from the Republic almost to a standstill,” the Com- 
mittee added. Economic conditions in Republican 
areas were now “critical.” Shortages of transport 


(Top left) Representatives of the Committee of Good Offices cross the Lepan River in flat- 
bottom barges where a bridge had been destroyed. They were inspecting the status quo line 
in Northern Sumatra in August, 1948. (Bottom left) A farmer’s family at Katen Village, near 
Jogjakarta, sows rice. (Right) Tugu railroad station in Jogjakarta. 
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and reconstruction equipment had been accentuated 
by the wearing out of existing equipment which could 
not be replaced. Health services had been limited. 
Sporadic shortages of foodstuffs had occurred in areas 
cut off from the supply centres by the status quo 
line or by sea, as well as in areas which previously 
depended on estate economy (the production of 
rubber, sugar, tea, tobacco, etc.). 

Plantations and estates had been neglected and 
in some cases given over to food crops. Furthermore, 
the failure of the parties to reach even a temporary 
understanding on the status of estates in Republican- 
controlled territory had prevented normal exploita- 
tion of estate produce in these areas. 

Finally, the Committee said, “continuation of the 
present conditions is likely not only to result in 
economic chaos within the Republic, but also seriously 
to delay the economic rehabilitation of the whole of 
Indonesia, whose products are highly important to 
world economic recovery.” 


Political Difficulties 


The second consequence of the failure to reach 
agreement, the Committee continued, was an increase 
in the political difficulties within the Republic. Eco- 
nomic difficulties had imposed a considerable strain 
on the Republican administration at a time when 
it had been dealing with internal political difficulties. 
In addition, during this period, the Republic had 
been concerned that the Netherlands Government 
had proceeded with consultations with representatives 
of the non-Republican parts of Indonesia and had 
encouraged the political organization of areas under 
Netherlands control. 

“The status of these areas,” said the Committee, 
“remains to be decided under the terms of the Ren- 
ville agreements, and the Republic has expressed the 
fear that the Netherlands policy has been directed 
to the establishment of an Interim Federal Govern- 
ment for Indonesia without the participation of the 
Republic.” 

In these circumstances, the Committee noted a 
marked increase in the political tension between the 
parties which had been accentuated by other events 
and by the general tendency of the press to play up 
minor incidents. 


Strain on Truce 


At the time of the signing of the truce agreement, 
the Committee continued, it was expected that a 
political settlement would follow within a short time. 
However, the truce had been in force for ten months. 

“This is an extremely long period for any truce to 
remain effective,” the Committee commented, “and, 
in this case, the regrettable lack of progress toward 
a political settlement and the deterioration in the 
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economic conditions within the Republic have sub- 
jected the truce to an ever-increasing strain.” 

The Committee cited “the rising number of in- 
fringements of the truce agreement” as proof of the 
relationship between the maintenance of the truce 
and successful progress in political negotiations. 
“From time to time,” it said, “there has been acute 
fear of a resumption of military action.” 

Throughout the five-months period covered by 
the report, there had been “a critically unstable situ- 
ation in Indonesia, making an early settlement of the 
three-year-old dispute imperative.” 

The Committee then reported on direct talks be- 
tween the Netherlands Foreign Minister and the 
Prime Minister of the Republic which took place at 
the beginning of November. Subsequently, on No- 
vember 22, an official Netherlands communique 
announced that it might be possible to solve the 
differences at short notice on the basis of the pattern 
laid down by the Netherlands Government. Conse- 
quently, it said, the Netherlands Cabinet had ap- 
pointed the Ministers for Overseas Territories and 
Foreign Affairs and the Royal Commissioner in 
Indonesia to hold direct talks in Indonesia with both 
the Republican Government and the Federalists. 

The Committee of Good Offices was informed that 
when these direct talks had yielded results, formal 
negotiations would take place under its auspices. 


Netherlands Comment 


On this report of the Committee the Netherlands 
delegation commented at length. The delegation con- 
sidered that the Committee’s appraisal was “a sub- 
stantially incomplete and therefore distorted” view. 

The delegation admitted that there had not been 
progress towards a political settlement, but political 
negotiations had taken place in various sub-com- 
mittees of the Political Committee of the Nether- 
lands-Indonesian Conference until July 23, when the 
Republican delegation announced that it would dis- 
cuss only subjects concerning truce implementation. 

Furthermore, the Netherlands delegation argued 
that the consequences cited by the Committee of 
Good Offices were not solely caused by the delay in 
reaching a political settlement. 

The deterioration in the economic situation within 
the Republic, it said, was to a large extent the result 
of “the lack of a sound administration in Republican- 
controlled areas.” 

The Netherlands proposals for the regulation of 
goods traffic as an implementation of the truce were 
rejected by the Republican delegation. Furthermore, 
in regard to the shortages of foodstuffs, the Govern- 
ment of Indonesia made offers of assistance on two 
occasions. The Republican Government did not take 
advantage of the first offer, and objected to. the 
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Members of the Netherlands and Republican delegations attending a meeting at Kaliurang in 
the summer of 1948 under the auspices of the Committee of Good Offices. 





(Left to right) 


Dr. Willem Rijshagen and Dr. Moulder, of the Netherlands; Charles Ogburn, of the United 
States delegation to the Committee; and Dr. A. K. Pringgodigdo, Dr. Mohammed Roem, and 


Dr. Ali Sastroamidjojo, of the Republic. 


second offer on the ground that it was proposed that 
Netherlands members should form part of a joint 
supervisory committee for the distribution of supplies. 

The normal exploitation of estate produce in Re- 
publican-held territory was impeded to a great extent, 
the Netherlands delegation also stated, by the lack 
of authority of the Republican Government over the 
labor on estates as organized in the Republican Trade 
Union Organization, which in turn was instrumental 
in the failure of the parties to reach an understanding 
on the status of estates. 

“The economic situation in Republican-held terri- 
tory,” said the delegation, “cannot be said to have 
any appreciable detrimental effect on the economic 
rehabilitation of the Netherlands-controlled territory 
or on world economic recovery in general.” 

The number of infringements of the truce agree- 
ment was indeed rising, the delegation added. How- 
ever, this statement applied only to Republican in- 
fringements, “notably to large-scale infiltrations of 
Republican-armed units in Netherlands-controlled 
territory contrary to provisions of the truce agree- 
ment.” The fact that delay in reaching a political 
settlement had not resulted in infringements of the 
truce by Netherlands armed forces, it concluded, cast 
doubts on the validity of the “testimony to the rela- 
tionship between the maintenance of the truce and 
successful progress in political negotiations.” 

The Republic did not comment on the appraisal. 

Following its account of events up to November 
26, the Committee on December 12 cabled a special 
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report on the direct talks between representatives of 
the Netherlands and Republican Governments. 

In the view of the Republican Government, the 
Committee said, these talks did not constitute a ser- 
ious attempt on the part of the Netherlands to nego- 
tiate an agreement with the Republic. Furthermore, 
there was strong evidence, the Republican delegation 
said, that the Netherlands Government intended to 
form an Interim Federal Government without the 
Republic before the end of the year and without 
formal negotiations with the Republic under the 
auspices of the Committee. 

Since the direct talks had failed, the Republic 
called on the Committee to take all possible measures 
to prevail on the Netherlands Government to come 
to a peaceful settlement of the dispute. 

The Netherlands delegation, on the other hand, 
emphasized that the informal discussions had made 
clear that the Republican Government could not 
exercise effective control over its armed forces: there- 
fore effective co-operation on the part of the Republic 
to combat infringements could not be expected. 

Moreover, the Republican point of view regarding 
the powers of the High Representative of the Crown 
and particularly regarding his control over the armed 
forces during the interim period was not only funda- 
mentally irreconcilable with the Netherlands sov- 
ereignty as formulated in the first of the six additional 
Renville principles, but would continue “the present 
intolerable situation of two opposing armies under 
separate command.” 
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The refusal to recognize Netherlands sovereignty 
during the interim period nullified the acceptance by 
the Republic of a draft agreement submitted by the 
United States delegation on September 10, 1948, as 
a basis for negotiations. 

The Netherlands statement continued that the 
Netherlands Government must now proceed to the 
promulgation of the decree setting up an Interim 
Federal Government “drafted on the basis of the 
results of consultations with the representatives of 
the federal territories.” 

The statement concluded that the Netherlands Gov- 
ernment regretted that negotiations under the auspices 
of the Committee “at this stage are futile” because 
the Republican Government does not “in fact recog- 
nize either the truce or the Renville principles, and 
a basis for agreement is fundamentally lacking.” 


“Dangers Aggravated" 

Commenting on these statements, the Committee 
said: “The collapse of the direct talks has served 
to aggravate the dangers in a situation which was 
already grave. 

“The setting up of an Interim Federal Government 
by decree of the Government of the Netherlands, 
which is apparently to occur before January 1, 1949, 
will contribute further to the opinion of the Republic 
that the Netherlands Government has been proceed- 
ing unilaterally to establish ultimately a United States 
of Indonesia on its own terms and without the Re- 
public. The formation of an Interim Federal Govern- 
ment now without the Republic will greatly complicate 
a negotiated settlement of the Indonesian dispute and 
could create serious unrest in Indonesia.” 

The Committee did not foresee the possibility of 
its bringing the parties together in bona fide negotia- 
tions, and it had no confidence “that even the present- 
ly unsatisfactory level of truce enforcement can be 
maintained as the possibility of political agreement 
becomes more remote. The Committee can see in the 
present situation only intensification of the factors 
already making for further economic deterioration, 
general unrest, and social upheaval. Widespread hos- 
tilities involving the conflict of organized armed 
groups on a large scale might be the outcome.” 

The Netherlands delegation, however, consid- 
ered these conclusions of the Committee unfounded. 
In comments sent directly to the Security Council, 
on December 20, it said that the conclusions did not 
sufficiently take into account the fact that “it is not 
only the right of the Netherlands Government to con- 
tinue its efforts to construct a Federal Interim Gov- 
ernment, but its duty towards the Indonesians living 
outside the Republic.” 

The delegation emphasized that assurances had 
been given that a special clause would be inserted 
in the decree concerning government in the interim 
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period in order to render the accession of the Re- 
public to the Federal Interim Government possible. 

Reaching a political agreement was rendered dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, it continued, because the 
Republic did not wish to implement the Renville 
agreement. Moreover, serious unrest in Indonesia 
was created only because the Republic, from the be- 
ginning and continuously, had violated the truce. The 
Republican point of view was opposed to the letter 
and the spirit of the Renville principles, and Repub- 
lican violations of the truce continued at an ever 
increasing rate, the Netherlands delegation charged. 

“These,” it said, “are the real reasons why no 
political agreement can be reached and why country 
and population suffer from terrorist threats, economic 
deterioration, and increased unrest.” 

Similarly a statement on behalf of the Republic 
was sent to the Council on December 14, terming the 
situation “one of extreme gravity.” Any attempt, 
the Republican letter said, “either to keep the situa- 
tion in its present extremely precarious condition or, 
worse, to alter it by resorting to force, would lead to 
a conflagration in that part of the world, the conse- 
quences of which it is impossible now to foresee.” 

Considering the situation as a threat to the peace, 
the Republic urged the Council to summon an im- 
mediate meeting and to take steps, “first, to ensure 
that the situation is not worsened and, secondly, to 
bring about later the resumption of negotiations, 
either under the auspices of the Committee of Good 
Offices or by any other measures the Security Council 
may deem fit to adopt.” 

The utmost gravity of the situation called for 
action by the Council before it began its contem- 
plated Christmas recess, the Republic contended. 


Supplementary Report 

Then on December 18 the Committee cabled a 
supplementary report which it thought should be 
brought to the urgent attention of the Council. Among 
other matters, it reported, Dr. Mohammed Hatta, the 
Vice-President and Prime Minister of the Republic, 
considered that an “unfortunate misunderstanding” 
had developed. The responsible officials of the Re- 
public accepted fully and without qualification or 
reservation the principles of the Renville agreement; 
and they recognized that the Netherlands was to re- 
main sovereign in Indonesia in the interim period; 
but, suggested the Prime Minister, a sovereign power 
might, entirely consistently with its sovereignty, vol- 
untarily subject the actual exercise of its power to 
self-imposed restraints and limitations. 

Differences of viewpoint between the parties re- 
lated largely to the powers of the High Representative 
and the Federal Interim Government and to the 
problem of the armed froces. He was confident that 
an amicable arrangement could be worked out. 
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On the other hand, the Netherlands Government 
failed to see how any misunderstanding could exist. 
Furthermore, the Republican statement on a number 
of essential points was not sufficiently formulated to 
constitute a starting point for effective discussions. 

In order to make fruitful discussions possible, the 
Republic could have clearly stated its acceptance at 
least of the basic principles of the draft decree on the 
Interim Government. The Netherlands Government 
would have resumed negotiations if the Prime Minister 
had made a declaration, binding on the Republican 
Government, that that Government, in conformity 
with the decree, concurred with the incorporation of 
. the Republic in the federal organization on the same 
footing as the other federal areas; the regulation of 
the position of the High Representative of the Crown 
and the authority conferred on him in the decree; 
and the articles concerning the federal forces, state 
of war and siege, and state of insecurity: and if the 
Republican Government had furthermore declared 
its willingness to take forthwith the measures which 
the Netherlands Government considered necessary for 
the effective termination of violations of the truce. 

“In that case, the Netherlands Government would 
have consulted with the Republic and the other federal 
territories concerning changes in the decree on less 
essential points, after promulgation of the present 
text.” 

The Netherlands Government continued to con- 
sider immediate promulgation of the decree necessary. 
A Netherlands telegram, dated December 17, added 
that it was “absolutely essential” that a reply from 
the Republican Government should be received in 
Batavia before 10 a.m. the next day, December 18, 
for relay to the Netherlands Government. 

On the morning of that day, H. Merle Cochran, 
United States representative on the Committee of 
Good Offices, flew from Kaliurang to Batavia. At 
9:40 a.m., twenty minutes before the deadline, he 
delivered in person a note signed by himself to the 
Acting Chairman of the Netherlands delegation. 


Question of Time Limit 


Mr. Cochran regretted that it was thought neces- 
sary to impose a time limit which allowed less than 
eighteen hours. He could not, he said, press Dr. Hatta 
for an immediate reply to a letter “which calls not 
for a mere expression of willingness to resume nego- 
tiations but rather for surrender to the position of 
your Government on every material point.” 

Mr. Cochran then put several questions. The Com- 
mittee, he said, had never had an opportunity to 
participate in or to observe a discussion of any of 
the issues either in the Committee or in the con- 
ference of the parties, nor had the Committee been 
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given an opportunity to examine in any detail or in 
full context the opposing positions of the parties in 
the recent direct talks. There were basic issues, he 
thought, which the parties should discuss before the 
Committee, whose resources had not been exhausted. 

In conclusion, he said that he could not, consistent- 
ly with his obligations as a member of the Com- 
mittee, press Dr. Hatta “to reply summarily on the 
conditions imposed by your telegram because it calls 
for non-negotiated blanket assent which would pre- 
clude the possibility of bona fide negotiations, rather 
than effect their resumption. 

“IT must again repeat the_plea, constantly made and 
reiterated by~all the members~of-the Committee for 
some months, that negotiations be resumed. The 
issues at stake are too tremendous for all concerned, 
the human values too incalculable, to permit any of 
us to relax our efforts at this crucial time.” 


Agreement Terminated 


At 11:30 p.m. on the same day, December 18, 
Mr. Cochran was handed a letter from the Nether- 
lands delegation intended for transmission to the 
Committee. Appending a list of alleged violations 
of the truce agreement, this letter charged that the 
truce agreement and regulations were not being ob- 
served by the Government of the Republic of Indo- 
nesia. It then declared that, according to Article 10, 
the agreement should be terminated and “is consid- 
ered as no longer binding” as from that midnight— 
a half hour later. 

Mr. Cochran’s report to the Security Council con- 
tinued: “During the night of December 18-19, tele- 
graphic communications between Batavia and Kali- 
urang were suspended by the Netherlands authorities 
with effect from 12 o’clock midnight. Subsequently 
the United Nations secretariat in Batavia tried without 
success to transmit to the Committee in Kaliurang 
the text of the letter. . . . Netherlands authorities also 
declined permission for an indefinite period for the 
Committee’s aircraft to fly from Batavia to Jogja- 
karta. 

“There are thus no means at present of communica- 
tion between Batavia and Kaliurang, and the United 
States representative and the deputy Australian repre- 
sentative are constrained to forward this report in 
the name of their Committee, without reference to 
the Australian and Belgian representatives. 

“It will be clear from the foregoing that no notice 
of the repudiation by the Netherlands of the Renville 
truce agreement has reached the Committee of Good 
Offices as a whole. 

“Similarly, as far as is known, no notice of the 
repudiation of the truce agreement has reached the 
Government of the Republic of Indonesia in Jogja- 
karta. A letter . . . was handed to the Secretary- 
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General of the Republican delegation at approximate- 
ly 11:45 p.m. on December 18. However, in view of 
the suspension of communications between Batavia 
and Jogjakarta on the night of December 18-19, it 
has not been possible for him to inform his Govern- 
ment of the contents of the letter. 

“Furthermore, the Secretary-General, together with 
other Republican leaders in Batavia, was arrested 
shortly after 1 a.m. on December 19. At the same 
time, the office of the Republican delegation was 
seized, and the delegation documents, including those 
relating to its work with the Committee, confiscated. 


“In their repudiation of the Renville agreement, 
the Netherlands have thus not fulfilled the require- 
ments of Article 10 of the truce agreement.” 

A memorandum handed to Mr. Cochran at 8:30 
a.m. on December 19, which had already been handed 
to diplomatic representatives at The Hague, explained 
why the Netherlands Government was “obliged to 
terminate the truce agreement and resume its. liberty 
to take such action as will be necessary to create con- 
ditions in which the population of the whole of In- 
donesia can freely express their opinions by demo- 
cratic processes and freely decide on the manner in 
which they desire to govern themselves, without 
being constantly exposed to the threats and intimida- 
tions of irresponsible elements.” 

The Netherlands Government had been placed in 
a position, the memorandum stated, “where no inter- 
vention on the part of international organizations or 
of friendly powers can be of further assistance and 
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where it has no other course but to carry out, on the 
basis of its undiminished responsibility for the state 
of affairs in Indonesia, those measures which are 
indispensable to create conditions which will enable 
Indonesia to take its place among the other nations 
of the world as a sovereign and independent nation 
freely linked with the Netherlands in a Netherlands- 
Indonesian Union. 

“The Netherlands Government will not go back on 
or revoke any of the pledges which it has formally 
made with regard to the future of Indonesia, but it 
will not permit extremist or communist groups to 
prevent the realization of the aspirations of the vast 
majority of the Indonesian population.” 


At the same time the Acting Chairman of the ~ 


Netherlands delegation informed the United States 
representative that Netherlands forces had already 
commenced military operations against the Republic 
and had crossed the status quo line into Republican 
territory. He stated that the Netherlands authorities 
would do everything possible to ensure the safety of 
the members of the Committee of Good Offices, their 
staff and secretariat in Republican territory, and that 
the Netherlands would be responsible for evacuation 
when circumstances permitted. 

“The Committee of Good Offices,” concluded the 
report, “calls upon the Security Council to consider 
on a basis of the utmost urgency the outbreak of 
hostilities in Indonesia in violation of the Renville 
truce agreement signed by the Governments of the 
Netherlands and the Republic of Indonesia, January 
17, 1948.” 


II - Military Action Begins 


The first report of the Committee of Good Offices 
on the outbreak of hostilities in Indonesia came in a 
cable to the Security Council dated December 21. It 
was from Batavia by the United States representative 
and the deputy Australian representative who ex- 
plained that despite repeated requests, the Nether- 
lands authorities had not given them any information 
on the welfare of committee members, staff, and mem- 
bers of the United Nations Secretariat who were in 
Kaliurang on December 19, when the hostilities began. 
Neither had the Netherlands authorities provided 
means of communication between the two groups. 

Details of the military situation supplied to the 
Council were drawn, the report said, from official 
releases furnished by the Netherlands delegation. In 
the absence of communication with Republican ter- 
ritory, it was not possible to obtain an authoritative 
Republican version of developments. (Elaborations 
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of this report were contained in a later report dated 
December 26.) 

At 6:45 a.m. on December 19, the Committee said, 
Dutch parachute troops landed near Jogjakarta, the 
Republican capital, and captured the airfield at 
Maguwo. Airborne troops were then brought in, and 
an advance made which resulted in the capture of the 
city early that afternoon. 

All important Republican leaders, including the 
President, Vice-President and Prime Minister, mem- 
bers of the Cabinet, and the Commander-in-Chief of 
the Army, were in Dutch hands. 

In other parts of Java, Netherlands troops also 
crossed the status quo line in a number of columns 
and made an amphibious landing on the north coast, 
after which numerous towns were occupied. When 
Tjepoe was taken, the oilfields and installations were 
already on fire. Advances were also made and the 
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(Left) Textiles of outstanding beauty are made by hand in Indonesia. The “‘Batick” process 
is based on block printing and dyeing. Here a girl removes wax coverings after the dyeing of 
a piece of cotton cloth. (Top right) After the Renville truce agreement was signed on January 
17, 1948, Republican troops were evacuated from pockets within Netherlands-controlled 
territory. (Bottom right) Prior to the recent outbreak of hostilities, the train of the Committee 
of Good Offices shuttled between Batavia in Netherlands-controlled Indonesia and Jogjakarta, 
the Republican capital. Here it crosses a bridge on the demarcation line. (UN-14093, 14136) 


status quo line crossed in several places in East and 
Central Sumatra. Hydroplanes landed at Lake Toba. 

After the outbreak of hostilities, a curfew was im- 
posed in Batavia from midnight until dawn. Press 
correspondents were subject to strict political and 
military censorship, and their dispatches on the mili- 
tary situation were restricted to reproduction of official 
Netherlands bulletins. 

With one exception, all Republican officials in Ba- 
tavia, including the Secretary-General of the Repub- 
lican delegation, were placed under arrest. The office 
of the Republican delegation was under military guard, 
and the Secretary-General’s papers, including those 
relating to the work of his delegation with the Com- 
mittee of Good Offices, were seized. There were 
also arrests of Republican sympathizers in Batavia. 

After the outbreak of hostilities, the Committee 
reported, the premiers and cabinets of the states of 
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East Indonesia and Pasundan in Netherlands-con- 
trolled territory tendered their resignations. 

The Committee drew the attention of the Council 
to six specific points. In its repudiation of the Ren- 
ville truce agreement, the Netherlands Government 
did not comply with the provisions of Article 10 of 
that agreement, the Committee said. 

The Committee was not aware of any circumstances 
connected with the concentration of Republican forces 
or the manoeuvres of the Republican Army which 
should have given rise to apprehensions and alarm 
leading to precipitate action by the Netherlands. 

The tone of the Netherlands letter of December 17 
to the United States representative (see page 73) and 
the requirement of a reply within a time limit which 
was impossible of fulfilment gave to this letter “some 
features of an ultimatum.” 

Military operations of the nature carried out by 
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the Netherlands forces, the report continued, must 
have involved considerable planning. It was difficult 
for the Committee not to conclude that plans for such 
operations were in progress during the exchange of 
correspondence referred to in the Committee’s special 
report of December 12 and the supplementary report 
of December 18, and at the time the Netherlands 
authorities facilitated the transfer of the Committee’s 
headquarters to Kaliurang. 

The report reiterated that the possibilities of nego- 
tiations under the auspices of the Committee had not 
been adequately explored. Furthermore, the recent 
direct talks could not be regarded as negotiations, for 
they took the form of “Netherlands demands for the 
complete surrender: of the Republic to the Nether- 
lands position on all important issues.” 

“In commencing military operations on December 
19,” the report added, “the Netherlands Government 
acted in violation of its obligations under the Renville 
truce agreement.” 


Report from Other Members 


The day after this first report, on December 22, 
the members of the Committee who were at Kaliurang 
cabled their version. 

At about 6:40 a.m. on Sunday, December 19, they 
said, they were awakened by the sound of explosions 
from the direction of Maguwo airport, Jogjakarta. 
After the Committee had made a survey of the situa- 
tion, it held a special meeting at which it drafted a 
message to be transmitted to the Security Council by 
the United States representative, who was at Batavia. 

This message reported the “large scale bombing” 
of Maguwo airport and quoted reports by Republican 
Prime Minister Hatta that parts of Jogjakarta itself 
were bombed and that paratroopers were dropped. 

The Committee called for an immediate meeting of 
the Security Council for appropriate action. It also 
authorized the United States representative and the 
deputy Australian representative in Batavia to supple- 
ment the message if they saw fit and to take other 
appropriate urgent action in Batavia on behalf of the 
Committee if communications with the Committee 
proved impracticable. 

Efforts to transmit this message to Batavia failed 
on that day, as well as on December 20 and 21 after 
the arrival of Netherlands forces. 

Meanwhile, late in the afternoon of December 19, 
the delegations and the secretariat, at the direction 
of Republican military officials, rearranged and con- 
solidated their residence, in order to be in a con- 
centrated area which could more readily be protected. 

During the night of December 20-21, the Repub- 
lican garrison withdrew, but the members of the Re- 
publican delegation remained. 
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On the afternoon of December 20 the Netherlands 
forces arrived in Kaliurang, the report continued. 
“With the exception of the servants and hotel em- 
ployees, most of whom had remained to serve the 
delegations, the area appeared deserted,” it said. 
“There were a number of shots fired by the advancing 
Netherlands forces, and gunfire was heard inter- 
mittently during the days that followed. There were 
reports of fatal shootings of civilians. The shooting 
of an unarmed boy by an Ambonese soldier of the 
Netherlands forces was personally witnessed by a 
member of the secretariat staff and his young 
daughter.” 

About 9 a.m. on December 21, the three delega- 
tions and the secretariat staff were removed in convoy 
to Jogjakarta from Kaliurang, and late in the after- 
noon, in three divisions, they began to fly to Batavia. 
At that time the Republican delegation remained in 
Kaliurang confined to restricted limits, but Nether- 
lands officers stated that it would be removed shortly 
to Jogjakarta. 

Throughout December 19, 20, and 21, numerous 
explosions were heard by the Committee members, 
and large columns of smoke were witnessed at many 
points in the valley below Kaliurang. Some twelve 
houses in Kaliurang were burned down before the 
arrival of the Netherlands forces. During the ride 
down from Kaliurang, it was observed that most of 
the houses were closed and that there were few or no 
workers to be seen in the fields or along the road. 
A number of the bridges had been demolished. 


Republican Guerrilla Activities - 


Besides elaborating on the report of December 22, 
the Committee’s report of December 26 said that 
high Republican sources had told individual mem- 
bers of the Committee that Republican forces planned 
to avoid direct resistance in order to maintain their 


forces for guerrilla activities. Except for the de- 
termined resistance of the Republican Siliwangi divi- 
sion units, no real, organized resistance appeared to 
have been encountered by the Netherlands forces. 

In a number of cases Netherlands columns had 
to be re-routed because of the destruction of impor- 
tant bridges. The Committee said that it might be 
expected that the Republican forces would continue 
with the guerrilla warfare and a “scorched earth” 
policy as long as they were able to do so. Since most 
of the information available to the Committee was 
from official Netherlands releases, however, there was 
no way at that time of assessing the effects of the 
Republican resistance policy. Republican sources in 
Jogjakarta reported considerable destruction. 

Later in the report the finding of the Committee was 
stated to be that the facts had established, first, that no 
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effective notice of termination of the truce agreement 
was given by the Netherlands Government, and, sec- 
ond, that the Netherlands forces crossed the status quo 
line and initiated hostile military action against the 
Republic while the obligations of the truce agreement 
were still fully operative. 


If the fighting was to give way to negotiations, the 
Committee as a whole recognized that “certain inevi- 
table difficulties must be overcome.” Its members dif- 
fered only in the relative weight which they gave to 
those difficulties, set forth in the report as follows: 


“(a) Negotiations presuppose two parties, each un- 
coerced by the armed force of the other and each pre- 
pared to move toward the reasonable viewpoint of 
the other. 
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“(b) Politically, the people of one party, without 
whose support any agreement, even if achieved, may 
well be unenforceable, will be reluctant to accept as 
bona fide any negotiations in which again they start 
with an area under their control diminished as a result 
of the resort to armed force by the other. 

“(c) Practically, when a demarcation line no longer 
exists, it becomes virtually impossible to ascertain the 
positions of the Republican forces, particularly in view 
of the capture by the Netherlands forces of the Repub- 
lican High Command. As a result it may become nec- 
essary to observe any events of a military nature 
throughout the islands of Java, Sumatra, and Madura. 
This would be difficult enough in itself, but the Com- 
mittee sees no possibility of its observers being able to 
distinguish reliably between internal security measures 
by the Netherlands and hostilities between the parties.” 


III - Security Council Action 


Immediately on receipt of the news of hostilities, 
the United States asked for an emergency meeting of 
the Security Council, a request with which Australia 
was associated. The next day the Council met, but 
full consideration began on December 22. Forty-eight 
hours later came the first action by the Council after 
the two parties to the dispute had explained their posi- 
tions fully. Nine meetings were held in Paris. 

The case for the Netherlands was stated at these 
meetings by Dr. J. H. van Royen. The only purpose 
of the action taken, he said, was to purge certain 
ateas in Central Java and Sumatra of “irresponsible, 
extremist elements.” Law and order was essential to 
guarantee free decision by the people on their future 
status. The Netherlands was prepared to keep the 
Council regularly informed concerning progress 
towards a sovereign and independent United States 
of Indonesia, which Dr. van Royen said “may soon 
take its rightful place” among the United Nations. 

He charged that the Republic had violated the 
truce and had been making preparations for starting 
large-scale unrest on January 1, 1949. 

He argued that the establishment of separate com- 
ponent states was in no way at variance with the 
Renville agreement, particularly since they were con- 
stituted on a purely provisional basis. The real aim 
of the Republic, on the other hand, he contended, 
was not, as pledged in the Linggadjati and Renville 
agreements, to become one of the component parts 
of the Indonesian Federation, but to incorporate all 
Indonesia into the Republic. 

The Netherlands Government had been forced to 
the conclusion that the Republic either did not really 
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wish a political agreement or was powerless to 
achieve it. Dr. van Royen continued that the Nether- 
lands did not contend that the Republic was con- 
trolled by communism, but that it had been relying 
for a good deal of its support on:communist leaders. 
Therefore it was strongly influenced by communism, 
and there was a constant danger that the group would 
one day suddenly take over complete control, 
Arguing that since negotiations with the Republic 
had definitely broken down, and the Committee 
of Good Offices “unfortunately has not succeeded in 
its task,” Dr. van Royen contended that the Council 
could not take any further action with regard to the 
Indonesian case because, according to the letter and 
spirit of the Charter, it was not competent to- deal 
with the matter. Whatever its present status, the 
Republic of Indonesia beyond doubt was not a 
sovereign state, and this was a matter essentially 
within the domestic jurisdiction of the Netherlands. 
International peace and security were not endangered. 
However, if some members of the Council should 
hold a different view, his Government remained 
willing to submit the question of the Council’s 
competence to the International Court of Justice. 
Stating the case of the Republic of Indonesia, L. N. 
Palar contended that the military action launched 
by the Netherlands was only the final step in a care- 
fully worked-out schedule, carried out in violation of 
the truce agreement, with the object of strangling 
the Republic economically and politically and to 
finish the job by a second military action. 
The reports of the Committee of Good Offices 
proved conclusively, he said, that the Dutch were 
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responsible for five months of delay, and that this 
delay was the main source of the misery and unrest 
in Indonesia. 

The Netherlands had been by-passing the Com- 
mittee by negotiating with those territories outside 
the Republic which came under its control. It was 
trying to play off these occupied states against the 
Republic. The crowning achievement in a series of 
violations of the truce agreement was the announce- 
ment of the proposed formation of an interim gov- 
ernment for Indonesia without the Republic. 

The so-called “infiltrations” from Republican ter- 
ritory into Dutch-occupied territory, Mr. Palar con- 
tinued, were not a military or political problem, but 
simply a social problem: troops withdrawn to Re- 
publican territory slipped across the lines to rejoin 
their families in Netherlands-controlled areas. 

The real story behind the constant uprisings of 
the people of West Java, East Java, and even Borneo 
and East Indonesia, he contended, was the growing 
resistance and hatred of a population against the 
brutalities of a foreign army of occupation, strength- 
ened by a growing distrust of Dutch political inten- 
tions. 

The only reason the Dutch did not use their troops 
against the disturbances and infiltrations was that 
they did not want to move these troops from the 
strategic positions they had taken for a sudden thrust 
to the heart of the Republic. The Dutch needed 
these incidents, which the Dutch Army apparently 
tolerated, in order to justify planned military attack. 

The Republic, Mr. Palar continued, had not been 
unwilling or unable to adhere to its agreements, but 
it was unwilling and unable to adhere to the Nether- 
lands Government’s interpretations of those agree- 
ments. 


Guerrilla Warfare 


It was ridiculous to charge that the Republic 
planned large-scale actions against the Dutch on 
January 1. Its army was poorly equipped, compared 
with the heavily and modernly equipped Netherlands 
troops. 

The basis of the Republic’s struggle, especially 
in Java, always had been “all-out guerrilla warfare 
which will be carried on until we have achieved our 
final goal. The policy of scorched earth, which will 
be pursued with all its bitter consequences, is an- 
other aspect of this guerrilla warfare. This warfare 
can and will be carried on for years.” 


Mr. Palar asked the Council to order an immediate 
cease-fire and withdrawal of Netherlands troops to 
the positions they held under the truce agreement; 
also the immediate release of the captured Repub- 
lican authorities. The order should be transmitted 
to the parties and effectuated immediately. It should 
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be carried out under the supervision of the military 
observers of the Committee of Good Offices. 

Following these first statements by the parties to 
the dispute, Dr. Philip C. Jessup set forth the reactions 
of the United States. His Government, he said, 
could find no justification for renewal of military 
operations particularly since there had been a resort 
to force after a period of seven months in which the 
resources of the Committee of Good Offices had 
been utilized. If as alleged, the truce violations had 
been so persistent and extensive, the Netherlands 
should have reported them to the Council before re- 
nouncing the truce agreement. 

Dr. Jessup then presented a draft resolution on 
behalf of the United States, Colombia, and Syria. 
This stated that the resumption of hostilities con- 
flicted with the Council’s cease-fire resolution of 
August 1, 1947. It called on the parties to cease 
hostilities forthwith and immediately to withdraw 
their armed forces to their respective sides of the 
demilitarized zones established under the truce agree- 
ment. It also asked the Committee of Good Offices 
to report fully and urgently, “assessing the responsi- 
bility for the outbreak of hostilities.” 

On December 23, China supported the draft reso- 
lution. In the debate which followed, Australia’s 
representative, Lieutenant-Colonel W. R. Hodgson, 
charged that the Netherlands had violated decisions 
of the Council, and since Article 25 of the Charter 
provides that Members of the United Nations “agree 
to accept and carry out the decisions” of the Council, 
there had been a clear-cut deliberate violation of the 
Charter by a Member. If the Council faced up to 
the matter, the consequences would be “expulsion 
from the United Nations.” : 

When on December 17 the Netherlands delivered 
its eighteen-hour “ultimatum” for Republican accept- 
ance of all points then under negotiation, Colonel 
Hodgson declared, “that was worse than even Hitler 
did to the Netherlands in 1940.” The detailed mili- 
tary, naval, and air operations must have been 
initiated weeks before. 

Commenting on the joint draft resolution, Col. 
Hodgson said that since the Netherlands had resumed 
the offensive it seemed strange to call on both parties 
to withdraw. In the reports of the Committee of 
Good Offices already at hand there was “a clear 
assessment of responsibility.” Furthermore, the pro- 
posal made no provision for the observation of the 
enforcement of the cease-fire and withdrawal to the 
status quo line. 

And, if the Council would immediately go on to 
consider the long-term problem concerning resump- 
tion of negotiations, the calling of elections, and the 
formation of an interim government, the draft should 
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call on the Netherlands to release the President of 
the Republic and other political leaders. He proposed 
an amendment to this effect, and to ensure that there 
would be no reprisals or punitive action against indi- 
viduals. 

The Syrian delegation, stated Faris el-Khouri, was 
prepared to sponsor the Australian amendment, since 
Australia was not a member of the Council. 

Immediate cease-fire, withdrawal to truce lines, and 
release forthwith of the leaders of the Republic and 
other political prisoners, were also demanded by D. B. 
Desai, the representative of India, who described the 
Dutch action as “not only wanton and deliberate, 
but entirely unprovoked and uncalled for.” 

The U.S.S.R. position was that the Council must 
condemn Netherlands aggression, must order the 
military action to be stopped at once, and must order 
the Dutch to withdraw their troops to their original 
positions. The Council must call aggression by its 
name. Its demand for withdrawal should be addressed 
only to the Dutch. The request for information was 
useless and harmful since it might give the aggressor 
an excuse to pretend that the responsibility was not 
clear. Yakov Malik suggested that a commission 
comprising all the members of the Council should be 
established to observe the implementation of these 
decisions and to co-operate in the regulation of the 


dispute as a whole and said that a draft resolution to 
this effect would be presented. 

Meanwhile, on December 23, the Committee of 
Good Offices, now reunited at Batavia, reported that 
Netherlands military commanders had ordered their 
military observers to proceed to Batavia. The Neth- 
erlands explanation was that, since the true agree- 
ment was no longer binding, the task of the military 
assistants, as set forth in that agreement, had come 
to an end. 

The Committee reported that this action, taken by 
the Netherlands Military Command without reference 
to the Committee, would deprive the Committee and 
the Council of the services of the military observers 
in the field. Therefore the Committee was not com- 
plying with a Netherlands request to ask the Board 
of Senior Military Observers to order the observers 
to return to Batavia, but was awaiting advice from 
the Council. 

On December 24 Mr. Malik introduced the draft 
resolution he had previously announced, and M. E. 
Dening, of the United Kingdom, spoke in support of 
the United States joint draft resolution. The Indo- 
nesian situation was surely one, he said, which, in 
the terms of the Charter, might lead to international 
friction and had for some time past shown signs of 
doing so. Mr. Dening shared the views of other mem- 


(Left) President Soekarno, of the Republic of Indonesia, with Madame Soekarno, their son, 
Guntur, and daughter, Medawati. (Right) A representative of the district administration 
addressing a meeting of villagers at Katen, near Jogjakarta, in the Republic of Indonesia in 
July 1948. Such meetings were held weekly throughout the country to keep the people 
informed of governmental policies and to obtain their views. 
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bers that insufficient use had been made of the 
services of the Committee of Good Offices. 

Alexandre Parodi, of France, considered that the 
action of the Netherlands Government had been 
brutal and shocking in the light of the efforts of the 
Committee and the Council, but he thought that the 
question of the competence of the Council was over- 
riding. The Charter, he felt, did not give the Council 
the legal right to intervene, for the Republic was not 
a sovereign state under international law. 

For Canada, C.S.A. Ritchie supported the joint 
draft resolution, and considered that the next step 
should be the establishment of conditions for a perma- 
nent peace. 

Replying to the debate, Dr. van Royen took the 
position that the Netherlands letter of December 17 
was not an ultimatum, for both parties had agreed 
that the direct talks between the parties had failed, 
and the main phase of the talks ended on December 
11. He insisted, too, that the decision for military ac- 
tion was not taken by his Government until the morn- 
ing of December 18. He charged that there had been 
infiltrations on an ever-increasing scale of armed 
members of the Republican forces under instructions 
of Republican commanders. 

He also rebutted charges that the Netherlands had 
not fulfilled the requirements of Article 10 of the 
truce agreement. 

As for infringements of the truce, the Netherlands 
had sent countless reports to the Committee, but it 
refrained from doing so during the course of the 
informal talks in order not to disturb the atmosphere. 
The “sad fact” was that the Republican Government 
was unable to stop the truce violations because those 
who organized them within Republican territory were 
entirely undisciplined. 

‘ Dr. van Royen argued that the resumption of 
hostilities now was not a violation of a resolution 
adopted a year and a half before. To terminate the 
action “at this moment” would perhaps restore the 
same chaotic conditions — or worse — that prevailed 
before in Republican territory. Orderly conditions 
could be restored only by military means. The draft 
resolution he considered inadmissable, and he denied 
emphatically the right of the Committee of Good 
Offices to assess responsibilities for the course of 
events. He warned that if the Dutch troops were now 
to evacuate the areas which they had occupied the 
consequences would be disastrous. 


Case Rests on Committee Reports 


Mr. Palar said that he would rest his case on the 
documents and reports of the Committee. 

Pointing out that in the past the Council had found 
itself unable to impose respect for its decisions even 
when it had undeniable jurisdiction, Fernand van 
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Langenhove, of Belgium, thought it would be unwise 
to continue in this field where its competence was 
doubtful. His delegation would continue to associate 
itself with action within the framework of the Coun- 
cil’s previous resolutions, but would require an ad- 
visory opinion from the International Court before 
agreeing to further action. 

The joint draft resolution and the Australian 
amendments were then voted on paragraph by para- 
graph, and the draft resolution as amended was 
adopted by a vote of 7—0, with 4 abstentions—Bel- 
gium, France, the Ukrainian S.S.R., and the U.S.S.R. 
Since the representative of the Ukrainian S.S.R. was 
absent, his delegation was considered as abstaining. 
The text of the adopted resolution follows: 


THE SECURITY COUNCIL, 

NOTING with concern the resumption of hostili- 
ties in Indonesia, and; 

HAVING taken note of the reports of the Com- 
mittee of Good Offices; 

CALLS upon the parties 

(a) to cease hostilities forthwith; and 

(b) immediately to release the President and other 
political prisoners arrested since 18 December. 

INSTRUCTS the Committee of Good Offices to 
report to the Security Council fully and urgently by 
telegraph on the events which have transpired in 
Indonesia since 12 December 1948; and to observe 
and report to the Security Council on the compliance 
with sub-paragraphs (a) and (b) above. 


The U.S.S.R. draft resolution was then rejected in 
a paragraph-by-paragraph vote, and a Canadian draft 
resolution—asking the Committee for recommenda- 
tions for a peaceful settlement—and amendments to it 
were also not adopted. 

On Christmas day, then, the Committee of Good 
Offices in Batavia communicated to the Acting Chair- 
man of the Netherlands delegation and the Secre- 
tary-General of the Republican delegation the text 
of the adopted resolution and requested information 
as to the steps taken to implement it. It also said 
that it would be necessary for its military observers 
to proceed to the areas where fighting had been in 
progress and hoped for full co-operation. 

Meanwhile, at the Council’s meeting in Paris on 
December 27, Dr. van Royen said that the Nether- 
lands Government had immediately given the Coun- 
cil’s resolution its serious consideration and was ob- 
taining additional information from the Government 
of Indonesia in order to enable it to determine its 
position with regard to the resolution. 

Action undertaken, he said, had generally not led 
to hostilities on a large scale, and the operational 
phase of the action in Java had practically reached 
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its end. Fourteen prominent Republicans in Batavia 
whose freedom of movement had been restricted had 
already been released, including the Prime Minister’s 
representative in Batavia. Instructions had been 
issued that the military experts at the disposal of the 
Committee, and their staff, should be given oppor- 
tunity to study the course of events. 

The Ukrainian representative, who had reached 
Paris for this meeting, then presented a proposal to 
the effect that the Netherlands troops should be with- 
drawn immediately to the positions which they occu- 
pied before the military operations were renewed. 

Mr. Malik (U.S.S.R.) considered Dr. van Royen’s 
statement as a straightforward refusal to suspend hos- 
tilities and proposed a draft resolution to order mili- 
tary operations to cease within 24 hours. 

Mr. Desai (INDIA) also stated that the Netherlands 
reply had failed to meet either of the two points of 
the Council’s resolution—to cease hostilities and to 
release the President and other political prisoners. 


Colonel Hodgson expressed the surprise of his 
Government that the Council had been able to pass 


~ only an “ineffective and weak” resolution. 


The United Kingdom thought that it would be ap- 
propriate to wait to see what steps would be taken 
by the Netherlands, and Argentina advocated acting 
with moderation to avoid difficulties that would be 
harmful to the United Nations and to the people 
awaiting a decision. The members must hope for 
co-operation on the part of the Netherlands. 


While the United States delegation was not satis- 


fied with the Netherlands statement, it would, Dr. 
Jessup said, abstain from voting on either of the pro- 
posals before the Council, because neither gave 
promise of actual solution of the matter or of for- 
warding the Council’s task. 

China, too, thought that it was only logical to wait 
and give the Netherlands every opportunity to supply 
more information. 

After a plea by Mr. Malik for support of the Ukrai- 
nian and U.S.S.R. drafts, these were rejected, the first 
by a vote of five in favor—China, Colombia, Syria, the 
Ukrainian S.S.R., and the U.S.S.R.—and six absten- 
tions, and the second by a vote of four in favor— 
Colombia, Syria, Ukrainian S.S.R. and the U.S.S.R. 
—and seven abstentions. 

A Colombian proposal was then introduced: to 
request the consular representatives in Batavia to send 
as soon as possible a complete report on the situation 
in the Republic, covering the observance of the cease- 
fire orders and the conditions prevailing in areas under 
military occupation or from which armed forces now 
in occupation might be withdrawn. 
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Commenting on the Netherlands statement, Mr. 
Palar termed it a rejection of the cease-fire order. 

The release of the fourteen members of the Repub- 
lican delegation to the Committee of Good Offices 
in Batavia could not be considered as implementa- 
tion of the Council’s order. The Republic’s principal 
leaders were still imprisoned by the Dutch, and reports 
indicated they were taken to an unknown destination. 

The next afternoon, December 28, Dr. van Royen 
was still unable to make a further statement. In reply 
to a question, he said that as far as he was informed 
the President and other members of the Republican 
Government were “still held in residence—they were 
not imprisoned and never had been.” 

At this, Mr. Palar commented that it now appeared 
that instead of releasing them, Netherlands authorities 
intended to remove them to a place in the mountains 
outside Java. 

Dr. Hsia of China then introduced a proposal call- 
ing on the Netherlands Government to set free “these 
political prisoners forthwith and report to the Security 
Council within 24 hours.” Arguing that this would be 
premature censure, Dr. van Royen appealed for a 
24-hour delay. 


Two Resolutions Adopted 

The Chinese draft resolution was adopted by a vote 
of 8—0, with 3 abstentions—Belgium, France, and 
the United Kingdom—and the Colombian proposal by 
a vote of 9—O0, with 2 abstentions—the Ukrainian 
S.S.R. and the U.S.S.R. 

On December 29, Dr. van Royen made a prepared 
statement in which he said that hostilities were “in 
the course of being terminated.” As far as the Nether- 
lands forces were concerned, hostilities in Java would 
cease at the latest at midnight on December 31. Be- 
cause of the special emergency situation in Sumatra, 
however, the cessation there could not take effect until 
two or three days later. It would of course remain 
necessary to act against disturbing elements. 

As the restriction of the freedom of movement of 
a number of prominent personalities was the inevitable 
consequence of the military measures which were 
taken, and which would shortly come to an end, the 
Netherlands Government would thereupon lift this 
restriction, on the understanding that the persons con- 
cerned would refrain from activities endangering pub- 
lic security. 

To further constructive co-operation in the task of 
rebuilding the whole of Indonesia, the Netherlands 
Prime Minister would soon leave for Indonesia. 

After discussion by the Council members, further 
consideration was postponed until the Council’s first 
meeting at Lake Success. 
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VISITING MISSION TO EAST AFRICA 


Proposals for Progress in Tanganyika 


The overwhelming majority of 
Africans in Tanganyika are not yet 
capable of assuming full political 
responsibility, and, under existing 
conditions, they will not be able to 
do so for some considerable time. 
This is one of the main conclusions 
reached by the United Nations Visit- 
ing Mission to Tanganyika, largest of 
the International Trust Territories. 

In its 205-page report on the terri- 
tory the Mission recommends that 
the Administering Authority (the 
United Kingdom) should urgently 
consider appropriate measures for 
accelerating the development of 
Tanganyika’s people towards self- 
government or independence. Di- 
vided into six main chapters, the 
report deals with every phase of life 
and conditions in the territory. Ar- 
riving in the territory on August 12, 
1948, the Mission spent six weeks 
studying conditions in a vast and geo- 
graphically diversified country of 
over 360,000 square miles, popu- 
lated by six million Africans, differ- 
ing widely in type, language and 
culture. With its endless stretches of 
tsetse-infested bushlands, towering 
mountain ranges, and bleak plateaux, 
Tanganyika is very different from 
Ruanda-Urundi, the Trust Territory 
visited earlier in the tour. Tanganyika 
is remarkably heterogenous as to 
population and politics, and the Mis- 
sion found that its problems are far 
more complex than those of the 
neighboring Trust Territory. 


Tremendous Task 

The report first of all recalls that 
after the First World War the Brit- 
ish Administration found itself faced 
with a tremendous task in recon- 
struction, in native administration, 
and in taking up its responsibilities 
under the mandate. The country was 
poor, and it was uncertain whether 
it was to be on “a care and mainte- 
nance” basis. Political uncertainty 
also discouraged the investment of 
private capital. 

Before the last war, however, defi- 
nite efforts were made to inaugurate 
planned development, and Tanga- 
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nyika has now entered a new period 
in its history. A ten-year plan to 
develop natural resources and pro- 
mote the welfare of the inhabitants 
has been approved, and is now being 
carried out. A similar plan has been 
started for education. Political inno- 
vations in the form of tribal federa- 
tions and inter-tribal conferences 
have been introduced, and the rich 
mineral potentialities of the terri- 
tory are being surveyed and devel- 
oped. Enterprises like the Ground- 
nuts Scheme and the building of port 
and transportation facilities are in 
operation. The Mission feels that, in 
time, the territory will develop into 
a prosperous country, not only agri- 
culturally, but also industrially and 
commercially. 


The report recognizes the Admin- 
istration’s difficulties in its prodigious 
task of providing necessary facilities 
and measures to build up strong, 
healthy generations of Africans; to 


provide every child with education, 
opening all careers and trades to the 
most gifted; to train leaders from all 
sections of the community in the 
management of public and civic af- 
fairs; to educate and encourage the 
masses to be interested and to par- 
ticipate in the territory’s affairs; to 
integrate the population into the 
modern economy of the territory, not 
only as skilled workers but also as 
managers and owners of enterprise; 
and to bring together the heteroge- 
nous groups of the population, instill- 
ing into them a sense of territorial 
unity and common interest. The 
task, in short, is to build a country 
and train its people to govern them- 
selves. 


The Mission was repeatedly told 
that progress in Tanganyika will take 
a very long time, but it shares the 
wishes of articulate Africans for 
quicker evolution. In conversations 
with educated Africans the Mission 
was greatly impressed with the qual- 
ity of their minds, their general and 
reasonable understanding of local af- 
fairs and requirements, and their 
appreciation of territorial problems. 


It was also impressed by their thirst 
for knowledge, their desire for oppor- 
tunities and their interest in the wel- 
fare of the people. But among un- 
educated sections of the population, 
most of the chiefs and families still 
see little beyond their own tribal 
problems. However, the Mission feels 
that with education and opportuni- 
ties, Africans will progress rapidly. 

Responsible officials told the Mis- 
sion that Tanganyika’s future rests 
mainly on development of the mining 
industry, and that without this, large- 
scale plans for future development 
could not be envisaged. In this re- 
spect the Mission feels that all possi- 
bilities should be studied thoroughly, 
in such a way as to profit the terri- 
tory directly and be of real benefit to 
the indigenous population. 


Political Advancement 


The Mission expresses high regard 
for the administrative and technical 
officers it met. It formed a favorable 
impression of their interest and devo- 
tion to the cause they serve. “There 
was the fullest co-operation, courtesy 
and hospitality eyerywhere,” the re- 
port declares, “and a special word 
of appreciation is due to Mr. J. E. S. 
Lamb, Political Liaison Officer, who 
accompanied the Mission on its trav- 
els and arranged the facilities neces- 
sary for it to carry on its work. His 
wide knowledge of the territory, co- 
operation, patience-and humor were 
of inestimable value to the work of 
the Mission.” 


London Meetings 


As it was not possible in Dar-es- 
Salaam to obtain all the information 
it required in matters concerning 
policy, especially in connection with 
the Inter-Territorial Organization, 
the groundnuts scheme, and certain 
other political and economic sub- 
jects, the Mission proceeded to Lon- 
don on September 27, 1948, and 
attended conferences with the Sec- 
retary of State for the Colonies, the 
Under-Secretary and other officials 
of the Colonial Office and of the 
Ministry of Food. 
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The Mission was impressed by the 
freedom of political expression which 
it found throughout the territory. 
Whether administrative officers were 
present or not, African officials, no- 
tables and commoners presented 
complaints and viewpoints with vigor 
and force, factors which speak well 
for the Administering Authority and 
for the political development of the 
territory. 


Commenting on the slow rate of 
political progress, however, the Mis- 
sion noted that Africans have only 
occupied seats on the Legislative 
Council since December, 1945, while 
the positions they occupy in the ad- 
ministrative machinery are largely of 
a minor character. The importance 
of an expanding educational system 
as a means of providing the necessary 
qualifications is recognized by the 
Administration, and plans for the 
immediate future include extension 
of secondary school education and 
opportunities for special training, 
both within and beyond the territory. 
The Mission nevertheless found that 
such plans appeared insufficient for 
a program of substantial and assured 
political advancement. 


With a few exceptions the Mission 
found the Native Administrations 
were weak and generally unprepared 
for progressive development towards 
self-governing institutions. It also 
felt that the present policy of indirect 
rule, with the growth of Native 
Authorities and their development 
into larger bodies, may lead to a 
tribal separation, which in turn may 
be inimical to the unity necessary for 
political advancement. 


Electoral System 


The report concludes that a full 
system of district and provincial 
councils should be established as soon 
as possible for the purpose of bring- 
ing together Africans and other com- 
munities for their co-operation in 
matters of common concern. The 
creation of an African Territorial 
Council for Tanganyika might also 
be considered by the Administration, 
with representative Africans co-oper- 
ating and exchanging their views on 
all questions affecting their own wel- 
fare and the territory’s progress. “Lhe 
members of such a council should 
be elected by the peoples, perhaps at 
first by an indirect electoral system 


through the African representatives 
of the proposed provincial councils. 
African representation should be con- 
siderably larger than that of the 
European or Indian community since 
the proportion of African problems 
and interests, as well as the numerical 
superiority of Africans, greatly ex- 
ceed those of the two other groups. 


The Mission noted the Administra- 
tion’s assurance that African repre- 
sentation on the Legislative Council 
will continue to be increased towards 
the goal of one African member 
from each of the eight provinces, and 
hopes that such an increase will occur 
within the near future. 


Inter-Territorial Union 


After examining various aspects of 
the plans for Inter-Territorial Organ- 
ization between Tanganyika, Kenya, 
and Uganda, the Mission found that 
this fell short of a complete political 
union. It could only be such if it 
possessed full powers of legislation 
and administration over any, or all 
the common services and this was 
not the case at present. Certain serv- 
ices might be more advantageously 


(Left) Young Tanganyikans training to become sanitary inspectors in one of the groundnut- 
growing areas. (Right) After being brought from the drying fields sisal fibre is placed into 
brushing machines. and then baled ready for export. 
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For the last 50 years Tanganyika has been the world’s largest sisal producing country. (Left) 


A typical sisal estate in the territory, with the workers’ houses seen nearby. 
headman’s hut at the Kiabukari mine. Electricity is laid on in such houses. 


(Top right) A 
(Bottom right) 


Reaping the first groundnuts harvest at a 7,500-acre estate in the Kongwa district of 
(British Information Services) 


Tanganyika. 


and efficiently administered on an 
inter-territorial basis. Indeed, the re- 
port adds, it would not be entirely 
utopian to envisage that certain serv- 
ices could be administered on an 
inter-continental or global basis. 

Anxiety was found among many 
Africans, Asians, and some Euro- 
peans that, under the Inter-Territorial 
Organization, the Tanganyika Legis- 
lative Council and Government 
would become merely provincial 
organs. In this regard the Mission 
noted an almost unanimous opposi- 
tion to the scheme from the articu- 
late sections of the African and Asian 
population with whom the question 
was discussed. The report summa- 
rizes their reasons as follows: 
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(a) The Inter-Territorial Organi- 
zation, located in Nairobi, will be 
dominated by the white settlers of 
Kenya, who allegedly practice the 
policy of white supremacy and racial 
discrimination. 


(b) Tanganyika is a Trust Terri- 
tory which should constitute a sepa- 
rate political entity, while Kenya is 
a colony and Uganda a protectorate 
of the United Kingdom. 


(c) The economic and financial 
interests of Tanganyika will be sub- 
ordinated to those of Kenya. 


(d) Economic and financial union 
will gradually but inevitably lead to 
political union. 


(e) The operation of the scheme 
will prejudice the determination of 
the ultimate status of Tanganyika in 
the sense that, when the Territory’s 
inhabitants are ready to govern 
themselves, the union will be so com- 
plete that Tanganyika will find it 
impossible to become independent. 

The Mission noted the assurances 
of the Administration that the status 
and identity of Tanganyika as a Trust 
Territory will be preserved; that the 
Inter-Territorial Organization has 
been created purely in the interests of 
greater efficiency, and not with a 
view to closer political union; and 
that the scheme is temporary or ex- 
perimental in nature, and at the end 
of four years will be reviewed de 
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novo by the Administration and the 
Legislative Councils of the three ter- 
ritories. 


Agricultural Problems 


Dealing with questions of eco- 
nomic advancement the Mission 
noted that only about 39 per cent of 
the territory is inhabited and culti- 
vated because of inadequate water 
supplies and extensive areas which 
are infested by the tsetse fly. Con- 
sequently, about two-thirds of the 
total population, with their cattle 
herds are concentrated in about a 
tenth of the territory. The Mission 
viewed with concern the grave 
threats to the life of the coun- 
try by present conditions of erosion, 
de-forestation and the generally 
impoverished nature of the soil. 
While appreciating the various plans 
for improving this situation, the Mis- 
sion felt that neither the scope nor 
the degree of the development pro- 
ceeding will effectively combat the 
conditions keeping the territory’s 
peasant agricultural life at its present 
low level. 4 

More technicians and facilities are 
needed to broaden and intensify the 
agricultural development of the ter- 
ritory. The report also favors the 
return of all mission lands to the 
Africans, and the curtailment and 
strict control of European coloniza- 
tion, restricting it to the long-range 
needs and interests of the indigenous 
population. In addition, all ex-Ger- 
man estates should now come under 
African ownership, preferably on a 
co-operative basis. 


Groundnuts Scheme 


The report describes the Ground- 
nuts Scheme as “a bold economic 
undertaking” that may contribute to 
the alleviation of the world shortage 
of fats and oils, as well as being 
greatly beneficial to the people of 
Tanganyika. The plan involved the 
setting up of 107 mechanical units 
of 30,000 acres each, covering a total 
area of 3.21 million acres. Eighty of 
these units will be located in Tanga- 
nyika, the remainder being in North- 
ern Rhodesia and Kenya. The target 
for the first year’s planting in the 
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Kongwa region of Tanganyika alone 
was 150,000 acres, but at the time of 
the Mission’s visit only about 12,000 
acres were actually under cultivation 
and 45,000 acres of bushland had 
been cleared. The Administration in- 
tended to build model communities 
in the groundnut regions and treat 
labor in such a way as to set an ex- 
ample for private industry in the ter- 
ritory. When the scheme is com- 
pleted it is expected that 60,000 
Africans from different tribes will 
live together in these model com- 
munities. 


Social Progress 


The Mission appreciated the ex- 
pressed intention of the United King- 
dom Government to transfer the 
Groundnuts Scheme to the Tanga- 
nyika Government, and eventually to 
the people themselves, possibly on a 
co-operative basis. It suggested that 
the Administering Authority should 
submit a detailed plan by which the 
vast and complex financial and man- 
agerial structure of the plan might 
ultimately be handed over to the 
Africans. 


Special attention was also devoted 
to the social and educational ad- 
vancement of the people of the ter- 
ritory. The Mission received com- 
plaints that wages paid to African 
labor are too low, that housing is 
very poor and that the usual rations 
for the African worker are small and 
nutritionally deficient. Taking into 
account all factors the Mission con- 
sidered that Africans are at present 
underpaid and that a rise in the wage 
level might induce employers to make 
the necessary effort to provide train- 
ing and transform the present type of 
laborer into a skilled, efficient, and 
stable worker. An argument ad- 
vanced by some employers that Afri- 
can labor deserved no higher wage in 
view of its present low efficiency 
seemed to be merely the centre of a 
vicious circle. The Mission found 
that there was practically no absen- 
teeism or desertion among workers 
on the Groundnuts Scheme, who are 
comparatively highly paid. 


The Mission was favorably im- 
pressed by the management of pris- 
ons in the territory and the efforts 


made for the rehabilitation of pris- 
oners. It suggests, however, that pos- 
sibilities of reducing the period of 
solitary confinement imposed on in- 
mates should be studied, as it con- 
sidered that a period of 28 days in 
stretches of seven days is “a very 
severe punishment.” 


Backward Education 


It was felt that increased educa- 
tional, medical, and public health 
facilities and improved labor condi- 
tions, would undoubtedly help to 
raise the efficiency of labor. These 
improvements were also desirable for 
humane reasons. 

The Mission regretted that “Afri- 
can education in Tanganyika has. 
been in the doldrums for the past 
fifteen years.” It noted that even by 
1956, if existing educational pro- 
posals are carried through, only 
250,000 children will be receiving a 
primary 4-year education, and only 
200 students will be getting higher 
education at Makerere College—an 
institute of higher learning in 
Uganda. The backward state of edu- 
cation was summed up by a state- 
ment to the Mission from the Arusha 
Tribal Council, which said: “This 
territory has always been behind in 
education since the time of the Ger- 
mans. The British brought slight im- 
provement, but not very much. Too 
few schools have been built by the 
Government and missions. We wish 
girls also to have higher education. 
We need educated chiefs and advi- 
sors; we need educated teachers; we 
would like to have our own trained 
dispensers, and we wish to learn how 
to conduct our businesses.” 

The Mission received several peti- 
tions on the subject of educational 
advancement. The Mission expressed’ 
strong hopes in its report that in- 
creased appropriations may be found 
to provide Africans with educational 
facilities permitting them to acquire 
the necessary qualifications to achieve 
the objectives laid down in Article 76. 
(e) of the Charter. At the same time, 
the Mission appreciated the Adminis- 
tration’s liberal policy of entirely 
secular education in government 
schools. In Government-aided Mis- 
sion schools, religious worship and in- 
struction are optional. 
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VISITING MISSION TO EAST AFRICA 


Ruanda-Urundi: New Measures Suggested 


From July 20 to August 12 last 
year the Trusteeship Council’s Visit- 
ing Mission to East Africa toured the 
little-known trust territory of Ru- 
anda-Urundi. Its four members, 
Henri Laurentie, of France (Chair- 
man), Dr. Lin Mousheng, of China, 
E. W. P. Chinnery of Australia, and 
Robert E. Woodbridge, of Costa 
Rica, conferred wtih Belgian and 
African leaders, visited schools, hos- 
pitals, prisons, agricultural centres, 
tin mines, co-operative farms, and 
religious missions. In the limited time 
at its disposal the Mission used every 
opportunity to “see, hear and under- 
stand.” 


The Belgian authorities, the Mis- 
sion says in its report to the Council, 
co-operated cordially and gave direct 
access to any evidence desired. 


Certain features of Ruanda-Urundi 
struck the Mission very early in its 
tour: its population of 70 to the 
square mile which made the territory 
the most densely populated region in 
Central Africa; a rugged, poor coun- 
tryside endangered by erosion, and 
the almost complete disappearance 
of African forest; a remote country 
far removed from the oceans and 
suffering from inland transport and 
communications difficulties; a coun- 
try with low, irregular rainfall often 
threatened by drought and famine. 


But the members were also im- 
pressed by the number of good roads, 
often overhanging precipices and 
criss-crossing the entire country; by 
the experimental stations and nur- 
series working to produce optimum 
yields; by the attempts to control ero- 
sion and to drain and exploit the 
marshlands, and to cover the Terri- 
tory once more with trees. The Mis- 
sion also saw buildings going up 
everywhere — schools, dispensaries, 
houses, laboratories, and churches— 
“and gained an unmistakable impres- 
sion of vigorous activity.” 


The scrawny cattle everywhere 
were constant reminders of a 
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“strange, feudal system” based on 
the cow, which has become the “pivot 
of an extremely complicated series of 
civil contracts and political relation- 
ships.” The approximately one mil- 
lion head of cattle in Ruanda-Urundi 
demand more pasture-land than the 
country can afford, and thus exercise 
a terrific pressure on food and other 
crops. 


“It is no exaggeration to say that 
the question of cattle is the thorniest 
problem of Ruanda-Urundi,” the 
Mission reports. “Failure to take ac- 
tion in this field would render the 
situation untenable, if both men and 
cattle continue to increase in num- 
bers. On the other hand, any rational 
but brutal intervention would be 
liable to cause violent reactions 
among the population, for it would 
wound the Africans in their deepest 
susceptibilities.” 


Given what Ruanda-Urundi had 
been 30 years ago, under German 
administration, the country presented 
a striking spectacle to the impartial 
observer. “Perhaps the most salient 
feature is the general state of se- 
curity without which no development 
would have been possible either for 
the community as a whole or for in- 
dividuals.” But the Mission gradually 
became aware during its visit that the 
great material successes achieved by 
the Belgian administration had been 
obtained to some extent at the ex- 
pense of individual initiative and the 
freedom of the inhabitants. “Might 
it not now be opportune, since a 
degree of security has been estab- 
lished, to allow them a greater share 
and a greater voice in the adminis- 
tration of the country?” the report 
asks. 


The Mission called attention, in 
addition, to the fact that the Trus- 
teeship System is too little known to 
the various elements of the popula- 
tion; “the school textbooks, in par- 
ticular, have not yet been brought up 
to date in this respect, and Belgian 
officials themselves have perhaps not 


been fully instructed in the special 
features of this new system.” 


The report is divided into five 
chapters dealing with: political and 
administrative, economic, social and 
educational questions, and observa- 
tions and conclusions. The Mission 
believes that this last chapter might 
be useful to the Trusteeship Council 
in making its recommendations to 
the Administering Authority. 


Ruanda-Urundi is administratively 
united with the Belgian Congo. Com- 
mon technical services between the 
two countries are, in the Mission’s 
opinion, mutually beneficial but the 
fact that major administrative direc- 
tions generally issue from the Gov- 
ernment of the Belgian Congo may 
not always facilitate the Trust Terri- 
tory’s own evolution. The report 
therefore suggests that Belgium 
should envisage the modification of 
the system of administrative union 
between Ruanda-Urundi and the 
Belgian Congo “on the basis of part- 
nership rather than subordination.” 


The recent establishment of the 
Vice-Government General’s Council 
is welcomed, but the Mission regrets 
that there are no African members 
on the Council. The Bami of Ruanda 
and of Urundi, the paramount native 
authorities, and three or four African 
notables should be appointed mem- 
bers of the Council. Furthermore, 
the Council, at present an advisory 
organ, should be developed into a 
legislative Council in the near future. 


The Mission appreciates the fact 
that the Administering Authority 
has done a great deal towards the 
modernization and democratiza- 
tion of native institutions—as, for 
example, by appointing educated 
young men to be chiefs instead of 
always following feudal succession. 
But it is of the opinion that the 
Bami and the chiefs could be given 
greater authority and responsibility 
in native affairs—especially in educa- 
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tional, agricultural, and welfare serv- 
ices. And the Administering Author- 
ity might assist the native authorities 
in establishing or re-organizing local 
councils of various grades, consisting 
of representatives chosen by the peo- 
ple and recognized as having certain 
powers and functions in local mat- 
ters. 


“The Mission is under the impres- 
sion that the people of Ruanda- 
Urundi today are enjoying a regime 
of peace and security, but in an at- 
mosphere that is not quite so free as 
it could be.” 


Belgium’s economic efforts, parti- 
cularly in the fields of agriculture 
and reafforestation are appreciated, 


and the Mission is convinced that 
the fullest attention will continue to 
be given to all aspects of food pro- 
duction and the prevention of fam- 
ine. It hopes at the same time that 
the Administering Authority will ef- 
fectively prevent all illegal practices 
of direct or indirect compulsion. 


The introduction as soon as possi- 
ble of co-operative principles in agri- 
culture, industry and trade—particu- 
larly of cotton and coffee—is one of 
the Mission’s hopes, and it believes 
that new efforts should be made to 
study the cattle problem, especially 
in its social implications. In view of 
the complexities of this problem, in- 
ternational experts or scientific or- 
gans could be called into consulta- 


tion—should the Administering Au- 
thority so desire. 


The Mission suggests that the 
Trusteeship Council request full and 
exact details and statistics of revenue 
accruing to the Territory’s budget 
from mining operations. A statement 
might also be requested on the value 
of mining output and an overall esti- 
mate of the mining companies’ ex- 
penditure and profit. In this way, the 
Council might be apprised of the 
amount and proportion of any sums 
returned to the Territory as compen- 
sation for the impoverishment of its 
subsoil. 


Among the observations the Mis- 
sion makes are these: road construc- 


“Except the king, nothing is above the cow” states the Visiting Mission’s report on Ruanda- 
Urundi. Cattle, of which the territory has about a million head, possess a high social and 
sentimental value, and have become the pivot of a complicated series of political relationships. 
(Top left) A herd of sacred cows being rounded up. 
the King of Ruanda at Nyanza. (Right) 
Ruanda-Urundi and seat of the governor. 
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(Bottom left) The former residence of 


Panoramic view of Usumbura, capital city of 
(Belgian Information Centre) 
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tion should be mechanized to the 
fullest possible extent; the poll-tax 
question might be reviewed with a 
view to adapting the tax more fully 
to individual and group incomes and 
to abolishing imprisonment for non- 
payment of the tax. The report con- 
curs with Belgium that special efforts 
should be made to discourage Euro- 
pean colonization of the Territory— 
in view of the heavy density of popu- 
lation and the small area and low 
quality of the land. 

The abolition of penal sanctions 
for breach of labor contracts by Afri- 
can workers is a question which, in 
the opinion of the Mission, should be 
considered. It also urges the neces- 
sity of an early examination of the 
problem of wages paid to African 
workmen “with a view to increasing 
thése wages considerably.” Close and 
regular contacts with neighboring ter- 
ritories should be maintained to en- 
sure more effective protection and 
more regular inspection of African 
seasonal workers emigrating to those 
territories. 

The mission “deplores” illegal and 
arbitrary whipping to compel people 
to obey orders—and recommends 
that the Administering Authority take 





strong and effective measures to put 
an end to this practice. Two of the 
Mission’s members think that the 
Administering Authority should con- 
sider the possibility of modifying the 
prison disciplinary system with a 
view to abolishing whipping and re- 
placing it, to a certain extent at 
least, by more suitable methods. The 
Mission recommends studying the 
possibility of segregating first offend- 
ers from hardened criminals, and the 
adoption of new measures in con- 
nection with vocational training for 
long-term prisoners. 


The report expresses the opinion 
that it would be appropriate to re- 
view legislation involving discrimina- 
tion with regard to Asians—particu- 
larly laws on residence, land tenure, 
alcoholic beverages, firearms, and 
the penitentiary system. 


Recognizing the importance of 
education as a basis for the political 
progress of the Trust Territory, the 
Mission hopes that the administra- 
tion will be able to devote increasing 
amounts for this purpose: 

It believes that the Administering 
Authority should participate more 
directly in the field of education and 





establish a certain number of secular 
schools under its control, including 
new primary schools. It also favors 
establishing more full secondary 
schools in Ruanda-Urundi, and rec- 
ommends that the Administering 
Authority provide higher and univer- 
sity education for the indigenous in- 
habitants, in Belgium, the Congo, or 
Ruanda-Urundi. It hopes that it will 
be possible in the relatively near 
future to implement the plan to de- 
velop the higher sections of the edu- 
cational institution at Astrida into an 
African University. 


Among other matters, the Mission 
considers it indispensable to increase 
extensively the number of teachers’ 
training establishments. It recom- 
mends also that a number of official 
and secular teachers’ training schools 
be established. 


“The Mission is of the opinion,” 
the report states in conclusion, “that 
all schools should devote part of 
their curriculum to the teaching of 
the basic objectives of the Interna- 
tional Trusteeship System and Ru- 
anda-Urundi’s special status as a 
Trust Territory and the general facts 
concerning the United Nations.” 


Important Issues Before Trusteeship Council 


Convening at Lake Success on January 24 for its 


(c) Cameroons under French administra- 





fourth session, the Trusteeship Council will once 
again review the position of the various territories 
under its supervision. It will also consider impor- 
tant questions which affect the working of the 
Trusteeship System generally. 

The following are notes on the provisional 
11-point agenda of the session, which is expected 
to last at least two months. Additional items may 
be introduced during the session by members of 
the Council, or by other organs of the United 
Nations. : 


1. Adoption of the agenda. 

2. Report of the Secretary-General on 
credentials. 

3. Examination of annual reports on the 
administration of Trust Territories: 


(a) Cameroons under British administra- 
tion—1947 

(b) Togoland under British administration 
—1947 





tion—1947 

(d) Togoland under French administration 
—1947 

(e) Western Samoa—year ending March 
31, 1948. 


One of the Council’s most important functions 
is to examine the annual reports submitted by the 
Administering Authorities. In these reports, the 
Administering Authority gives a comprehensive 
account of the political, economic, social and edu- 
cational conditions in the territory. In addition, a 
representative of the Administering Authority con- 
cerned is present to answer supplementary ques- 
tions in connection with the report. After com- 
pleting a thorough examination of the report the 
Council may submit its recommendations to the 
General Assembly. 

At this session the Council will, for the first 
time, study conditions in four West African Trust 
Territories—the Cameroons and Togoland under 
British administration; and the Cameroons and 
Togoland under French administration. In the 
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case of Western Samoa, it is recalled that an on- 
the-spot investigation was made by a special mis- 
sion which visited the territory in the summer of 
1947. The Council will devote particular atten- 
tion to questions in this South Pacific Island, in 
view of the steps taken towards self-government 
since 1947. 


4. Examination of Petitions: 

Another function of the Council is to consider 
petitions from the inhabitants of Trust Territories. 
Twenty-two petitions—an unusually large number 
—have been submitted for hearing at this ses- 
sion. The majority of these come from Tangan- 
yika and Ruanda-Urundi, and were received by 
the Mission to East Africa during its visit to these 
two territories. The petitions relate to questions of 
alienated lands, racial discrimination, educational 
progress, taxation and other matters. One of the 
most important is from the Mwami (king) of 
Urundi, asking for the attachment of the district of 
Bugufi to the Kingdom of Urundi. The Mwami 
claims that the area was always an integral part 
of his country until, in 1923, a boundary com- 
mission established a new frontier with Tangan- 
yika. Commenting on this claim, the Trusteeship 
Council’s visiting Mission to East Africa states in 
its report that geographically the district of Bugufi 
clearly belongs to Urundi, the boundary between 
that state and Tanganyika being the Ruvuvu River. 


5. Arrangements for a visiting mission to 
Trust Territories in West Africa: 

To make periodic visits to the various Trust 
Territories is another of the Council’s important 
activities. The present session will consider ar- 
rangements for the despatch of a mission to West 
Africa, which will visit the Cameroons and Togo- 
land. The Council will decide on the composition 
of the mission, its terms of reference and the time 
for its departure. This will be the second of such 
missions to visit African Trust Territories, the first 
being the mission to Tanganyika and Ruanda- 
Urandi last summer. 


6. Report of the Visiting Mission to 
East Africa: 

The mission left New York for East Africa on 
July 15. It spent three weeks in Ruanda-Urundi 
and nearly six weeks in Tanganyika, largest of the 
Trust Territories. The Mission appointed by the 
Council was composed of two members from each 
of the administering and the non-administering 
Member states represented on the Council, to- 
gether with a small secretariat. The Mission’s 
two reports, completed in Paris early in November, 
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will be studied by the Council. (For a summary 
of these reports, see page 82.) 


7. Revision of the Provisional Questionnaire: 
In accordance with Article 88 of the Charter, 
the Council at its first session in March 1947, 
formulated a provisional questionnaire on the 
political, economic, social, and educational ad- 
vancement of the inhabitants of Trust Territories. 
On the basis of this questionnaire the Administer- 
ing Authorities render their annual reports to the 
Assembly. The Fourth Committee of the General 
Assembly, and the Economic and Social Council, 
as well as some of the Specialized Agencies, have 
made comments and suggestions on the provisional 
questionnaire and these will be considered by the 
Council with a view to possible revision. 


8. Revision of the Rules of Procedure: 

Recommendations for revision or clarification 
of the rules of procedure will be considered by the 
Council. 


9. Comments and suggestions arising from the 
consideration by the General Assembly of 
the report of the Council, covering its sec- 
ond and third sessions: 

The General Assembly’s Fourth Committee de- 
bated the Council’s report at great length. In its 
final resolution approving the report, the Assembly 
asked the Council to consider all comments and 
suggestions made during the debate. This will now 
be done. In this connection the Secretary-General 
was asked to prepare a document setting forth all 
the comments and suggestions made. 


10. Administrative Unions affecting Trust Ter- 
ritories (General Assembly's resolution of 
November 18, 1948): 

On the important subject of administrative 
unions, the General Assembly has requested the 
Council to study the whole question. In the first 
place, the question is to be investigated with spe- 
cial reference to those unions already constituted 
or proposed, and, in the light of the terms of 
Trusteeship Agreements, and assurances given to 
the Council by Administering Authorities. To fa- 
cilitate the Council’s inquiries the Administering 
Authorities will be invited to make available all 
relevant information on such unions. Necessary 
safeguards will be recommended by the Council 
for preserving the distinct political status of the 
Trust Territories, enabling it to exercise its super- 
visory functions effectively. Whenever appropriate, 
advisory opinions may be asked for from the In- 
ternational Court of Justice, as to whether such 
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unions are in accord with the Charter and the 
Trusteeship Agreements. The Council is to report 
to the next session of the Assembly on the out- 
come of its investigations and on any action which 
it may take. 


11. Educational Advancement in Trust Terri- 
tories (General Assembly Resolution of 
November 18, 1948). 

In its resolution on educational progress, the 
Assembly has recommended that the Administer- 
ing Authorities be asked to intensify their efforts 
to increase educational facilities. The Council 
should further propose that “primary education 
should be free and that access to higher education 
should not be dependent on means.” 

Existing facilities for the training of indigenous 


teachers should be improved and expanded. A 
study should be made for expanding existing facil- 
ities for higher education in Africa, including pos- 
sibilities of establishing, in 1952, a university to 
meet the needs of the peoples of African Trust 
Territories. Finally, the Council is to ask the 
Administering Authorities to furnish every year 

. complete and detailed information concerning edu- 
cational progress in the respective Trust Territories. 


Council's Officers 

Dr. Liu Chieh, of China, and Sir Alan Burns, 
of the United Kingdom, will be President and Vice- 
President of the Council. They were elected to 
these respective positions at the third session of 
the Council in June, 1948, and serve for a one- 
year term. 





International Bank Aids 


Mexican Development 


Two loans totalling $34,100,000 have been granted 
by the International Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment, for electric power development in Mexico. 
Announcing this on January 6, the International Bank 
stated that the loans have been made to the Commis- 
sion Federal de Electricidad (Federal Electricity Com- 
mission), a Mexican Government agency charged with 
the development of electric power facilities, and Na- 
cional Financiera, an official financing institution 
whose functions include the negotiation of foreign 
loans on behalf of the Mexican Government. Both the 
loans have been guaranteed by the Mexican Govern- 
ment. 

The first loan, of $24,100,000, will be used to 
finance the import of materials necessary for the com- 
pletion of projects in the Commission’s 1947-52 con- 
struction program, including distribution systems and 
hydroelectric generating stations in various parts of 
Mexico. The second loan, of $10 million, will be re- 
lent by the borrowers to the Mexican Light and Power 
Company, for the payment of imports needed for 
expanding electrical generating and distributive facil- 
ities in the area of Mexico City. 

The loan agreements provide that the Bank will be 
furnished with full information showing that the funds 
will be used for the purposes specified in the agree- 
ments. Faced with a rapid growth of population, 
Mexico urgently needs a greater supply of electric 
power in order to develop industries and increase 
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agricultural production through modern irrigation 
methods. 

This is the second occasion on which the Interna- 
tional Bank has granted loans for development pur- 
poses in the American republics. In March, 1948, the 
Bank approved credits totalling $16 million for the 
development of hydroelectric power and agricultural 
production in Chile. 


The International Bank also recently announced the 
despatch of visiting missions to four of its Member 
countries—India, Turkey, Colombia, and Peru. Ad- 
dressing a Washington press conference, John J. 
McCloy, President of the Bank, stated that its practice 
of sending missions to Member states has become an 
important element in its operations. Mr. McCloy 
pointed out that there are four main purposes for such 
missions: to make a general survey of the economic 
and financial situation of a country; to make an anal- 
ysis of specific projects which have been presented by 
the country to the Bank for financing, with a view to 
determining their feasibility and economic justification; 
to select from’a country’s overall development program 
those projects which could lend themselves to Bank 
financing; and to assist in the formulation of concrete 
loan applications. 

The Bank’s missions will spend from three to six 
weeks in the countries to be visited, studying the eco- 
nomic situations and various projects which might be 
suitable for Bank financing. 
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Membership,'Applications Examined 


Israel and Ceylon Fail to Secure Council Approval 


In submitting Israel’s application on November 29, 
Moshe Shertok, the Foreign Minister, accepted all 
obligations of the Charter. Since the proclamation of 
the independence of Israel on May 14, that State had 
been “consolidated administratively and defended it- 
self successfully against the aggression of neighboring 
States,” Mr. Shertok stated. So far, Israel had been 
recognized by 19 States. Israel’s admission would con- 
stitute an act of international justice to the Jewish peo- 
ple and contribute to the stabilization of the Middle 
East and the cause of international peace. 


The Council first took up this application on De- 
cember 2. In supporting the application, Dr. Jessup 
(UNITED STATES) analyzed the admission require- 
ments laid down by the Charter as they applied to 
Israel. All the great writers on international law had 
stated that a State must have: a people; a territory; a 
government; and there must be capacity to enter into 
relations with other States. The United States was 
satisfied that Israel met these qualifications and that it 
was able to carry out the obligations of the Charter. 
In addition, it felt that Israel and its Government and 
people would contribute substantially to the work and 
development of the United Nations. Dr. Jessup asked 
that the question should be treated as urgent so that 
Israel might be admitted during the current Assembly 
session. 

The British viewpoint, however, as put by Sir 
Alexander Cadogan, was that the application was 
“both premature and rather doubtful.” First of all, 
the First Committee of the Assembly was still discuss- 
ing the future of Palestine, and Israel’s ultimate fate— 
or at least shape—remained yet to be determined. 
Secondly, Israel was still engaged in hostilities and 
had yet to comply with the recent resolutions of the 
Council regarding the truce and armistice. Why should 
there be such haste when for two or three years, 
established, recognized Governments and countries 
had been barred admission? 


Syria likewise felt that the application was prema- 
ture, and that “this so-called State of Israel” had no 
foundation and no existence, except what it had gained 
by aggression. Faris el-Khouri disagreed entirely with 
Dr. Jessup that this State, if accepted, would comply 
with its obligations and that it conformed to the defini- 
tion of a state according to international law. 
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The Soviet position, as presented by Mr. Malik, was 
that the Security Council had every reason to con- 
sider Israel’s application. The United Nations had been 
dealing with the Palestine question for a long time; 
and Israel had been created in accordance with the 
Assembly’s decision of November 29, 1947. Israel’s 
territory was clearly delimited by international deci- 
sion. It was hindered by outside forces from taking 
shape, but it had showed vitality and viability, and 
capacity for complying with international obligations, 
including those imposed by the United Nations. The 
U.S.S.R. had always maintained that the only correct 
solution of the Palestine question was the implementa- 
tion of the decision of November 29, and it adhered 
to this position now in supporting Israel’s application. 

Pointing out that the question was to be referred 
first to the Council’s Committee on Admission, Lester 
B. Pearson (CANADA) took the line that until the 
Assembly had formulated its resolution on Palestine, 
the Council would not know what the Israeli author- 
ities would have to do to fulfil their obligations to the 
United Nations. The Council’s Committee might keep 
such considerations in mind when at work. 


United Kingdom Draft Resolution 


After meeting on two days, the Committee on the 
Admission of New Members reported back to the 
Council on December 7 that it was not able to come 
to any decision. This was because it did not possess all 
the requisite information and because the Assembly 
had not yet reached any conclusion on the Palestine 
question as a whole. 

By the time the Council took up the matter again, 
however, on December 15, the Assembly had adopted 
a resolution on Palestine. Should the Council ask its 
Committee to re-examine the question? After a lengthy 
procedural debate, the Council continued by discussing 
the question itself. 

At this meeting the United Kingdom representative 
introduced a draft resolution to the effect that, since 
the Assembly had appointed a Conciliation Commis- 
sion for Palestine and action had not yet been com- 
pleted regarding the Council’s resolutions of Novem- 
ber 4 and 16, consideration of the application should 
be postponed. 

In presenting this draft, Sir Alexander Cadogan 
stated that in the opinion of his Government, “an im- 
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mediate decision in favor of the State of Israel to mem- 
bership of the United Nations would diminish the 
chances of an early settlement in Palestine.” 

At the meeting of December 17, additional draft 
resolutions were introduced. The first, submitted by 
Syria, would request an advisory opinion of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice on the following questions: 
@ Did the Assembly’s recommendations in the No- 

* vember 29, 1947 resolution create a right on the part 
of the “Jewish minority” to proclaim their separate 
state on the termination of the mandate in the area 
assigned them by that resolution? 

@ What was the international status of Palestine at 
the termination of the mandate on May 14, 1948? 

@ In the present circumstances, would the Security 
Council be acting in conformity with the Charter and 
international law if it recommended the admission of 
Israel to membership? 

@ Was the Assembly empowered to partition Pales- 
tine between the Arabs and Jews without consulting 
the lawful inhabitants of the country and securing 
their consent? 

The other draft resolution was submitted by France. 
In doing so, Mr. Parodi agreed with a statement made 
by Sir Alexander Cadogan that the Jewish State was 
in process of formation and that there was no reason- 
able doubt that it would continue to exist. “We would 
go even further; we would say that the actual existence 
of the State of Israel can no longer be subject to any 
serious question,” Mr. Parodi added. 

The “true issue” before the Council, however, was 
the question of “timeliness.” While the reality of 
Israel’s existence could not be submitted to further 
question, the Council could not brush aside the fact 
that Israel’s existence was being contested by its neigh- 
bors. Hence, the admission of Israel could not be con- 
sidered from the legal point of view alone. The Council 
must ask itself to what extent the admission or non- 
admission of Israel could affect the work of the Con- 
ciliation Commission. The French resolution therefore 
proposed that “bearing in mind the entirety of the 
situation in Palestine,” action on the application be 
postponed for a month. According to Mr. Parodi, the 
situation might “ripen” in that time; the Council would 
know whether or not progress had been made toward 
an armistice; and it would be able to take a wise 
decision. 

Before a vote was taken on the application of Israel 
and the three draft resolutions before the Council, a 
number of members stated their positions on the 
subject. 

Briefly, the representatives of Canada, Belgium, and 
China favored postponement of consideration of 
Israel’s application until the Palestine question was 
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nearer settlement and the Council could reflect further. 

The representatives of Argentina and Colombia 
favored Israel’s immediate admission and opposed 
those draft resolutions aimed at postponement. 

The United States representative believed that 
Israel’s admission would help settle the Palestine ques- 
tion. For that reason and because Israel was a state 
which met all conditions under international law, he 
too favored immediate admission. The Soviet represen- 
tative rejected in turn each of the three draft resolu- 
tions and saw no reason for postponing Israel’s admis- 
sion to the United Nations, even for one month as 
France had proposed. 

The Council voted first on the United Kingdom 
draft resolution. While four voted for its adoption, and 
none against, seven members abstained and therefore 
the proposal was lost. Six members voted for the 
French draft, but five abstained and this resolution 
also failed. Syria was supported in its draft resolution 
only by Belgium, while the other members abstained. 

A vote was now taken on Israel’s application. The 
result was five votes in favor, one (Syria) against, and 
five abstentions (Belgium, Canada, China, France, 
and United Kingdom). 

The application therefore failed. 


Ceylon 

Ceylon’s application for Membership, first con- 
sidered last May, came up again before the Security 
Council at its meeting on December 15. 

The immediate background was the General As- 
sembly’s recommendation of the previous week. The 
Assembly had noted that nine members of the Se- 
curity Council had supported Ceylon’s application. It 
also “considered” the fact that the records of the 
Assembly’s ad hoc Political Committee had revealed 
a unanimous opinion that Ceylon is a peace-loving 
State, is able and willing to carry out the obligations 
of the Charter, and should therefore be admitted. 
The Assembly then requested the Security Council to 
reconsider Ceylon’s application “at the earliest pos- 
sible moment.” 

Discussion at the Council meeting on December 
15 turned largely on the U.S.S.R. attitude because it 
was the negative vote of that country which had de- 
feated the application. Yakov Malik argued that 
there was no particular hurry because the Assembly 
had decided to hold a second part of the third session. 
The Security Council still had a few months at its 
disposal, and this would permit an exchange of views 
and consultations among its members. 

Furthermore, Mr. Malik continued, the Security 
Council had before it the applications of no less than 
twelve states. In one of its resolutions, which took 
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note of the general feeling favoring the “principle of 
universality” for the United Nations, the Assembly 
had requested a simultaneous reconsideration of all 
these outstanding applications. The Security Coun- 
cil had no right to disregard this principle of uni- 
versality which was urged upon it by the Assembly. 
It should reconsider all twelve applications without 
delay. There was no reason for singling out Ceylon, 
especially since that state had been the last of the 
twelve to submit an application. 

On the other hand, Sir Alexander Cadogan of the 
United Kingdom pointed out that the Assembly had 
used the words “at the earliest possible moment” only 
in the case of Ceylon. Dr. Philip Jessup (UNITED 
STATES) argued that previously the U.S.S.R. had felt 
that there had not been sufficient time to secure neces- 
sary information on the constitution and sovereignty 
of Ceylon. “Surely plenty of time had now elapsed 
in order to make that information available to those 
who seek it,” Dr. Jessup added. 

China and Syria stated that the admission of ap- 
plicant states should be considered on the grounds 
of individual merits, and they could not accept the 
argument that states must be admitted as a group. 

France had voted for the Assembly resolution men- 
tioning universality, Alexandre Parodi pointed out. 
But the Assembly had treated Ceylon’s application as 
a separate case. “I believe,” he added, “that this was 
because the General Assembly hoped and felt that 
the representative of the U.S.S.R. might take a less 


adamant position in respect of Ceylon.” 

As far back as June 24, 1948, said the Canadian 
representative, Ceylon had supplied information on 
its qualifications. He hoped that the people of Ceylon 
would not be denied deserved recognition because of 
irrelevent reasons. 

Replying to these arguments, Mr. Malik explained 
that he had not asked that all twelve applications be 
reconsidered en masse. The Council should be guided 
by the Assembly’s resolution which called on it to 
reconsider all outstanding applications. All applica- 
tions should be reconsidered on an equal footing, and, 
if desired, in the order of submission. 


As to the phrase “at the earliest possible moment,” 
Mr. Malik maintained that the Council should act 
from the point of view of appropriateness, common 
sense and the principle of universality—and should 
take up all applications without singling out Ceylon’s 
application for any “particular hurried action.” 

A Soviet proposal to postpone consideration of 
Ceylon’s application until the Council reconsidered all 
twelve outstanding applications was rejected by 7 
votes to two (Ukrainian S.S.R., U.S.S.R.) with two 
abstentions (Argentina, Syria). 

The application of Ceylon received 9 affirmative 
votes. However, the Ukrainian S.S.R. and the 
U.S.S.R. voted against the proposal, and as the Soviet 
Union is a permament member of the Council, the 
application was defeated. 





(Continued from page 68) 

The Commission is also engaged in a study of the 
model tax conventions prepared by the League of 
Nations, with a view to their modernization. 

Other fiscal studies being carried on by the Secre- 
tariat at the Commission’s request include: Taxation 
on Foreigners, Foreign Transactions and Foreign Re- 
sources; Administrative Practices Relating to the 
Assessment and Collection of Taxes; and Effects of 
Taxation on International Trade and Investment. 

At the Commission’s request the Secretariat has 
established a fiscal information service, and has ini- 
tiated or participated in activities in the field of tech- 
nical assistance, publication and collection of data, 
and in programs for the development of international 
co-operation on fiscal matters. 

The need for monthly data on fiscal developments 
has been felt increasingly by United Nations organs 
and specialized agencies. When the International 
Monetary Fund began publication of a series on the 
public finance of various countries under the general 
title of “International Financial Statistics,” it was soon 
realized that this matter was of common interest to 
the Fund and the Commission. Following consultations 
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between the two bodies, the Secretary-General sent a 
questionnaire to all Member governments, the answers 
to which are designed to give a comprehensive picture 
of government spending and financing. 

In connection with the provisional questionnaire 
prepared by the Trusteeship Council for the annual 
reports from the administering authorities in 1948, 
the Fiscal Commission has already submitted to the 
Council drafts and proposals on fiscal data. This sub- 
ject is also on the agenda of the present session. 

Up to the present, the Commission has offered tech- 
nical assistance to three governments at their request 
—Venezuela, Haiti, and Brazil. In the spring of 1947, 
the Commission prepared the plans and initiated a 
comprehensive program of investigations and reforms 
which should result in the overhauling of the entire 
organization and administration of public finance in 
Venezuela. A member of the Fiscal Division of the 
Secretariat was assigned to the United Nations Mis- 
sion to Haiti. In addition, technical advice on public 
finance was given to the Brazilian Government as a 
preliminary to further action, if requested by the Gov- 
ernment. 
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UNIVERSAL DECLARATION OF HUMAN RIGHTS 
once eaencaemenensenet A 


Concluding Phases of Assembly Debate 


Summaries of the debates on the first 23 Articles 
of the draft Declaration of Human Rights, which took 
place before the Third Committee, have already 
appeared in previous issues of the Bulletin. To com- 
plete the report, here is an account of the discussion 
of the remaining Articles. 

It has been emphasized by Dr. Charles Malik, 
Chairman of the Social and Humanitarian Committee, 
that more time and care were given to the Declara- 
tion than to any other United Nations document. 
The Committee devoted almost all its time in Paris 
to this work. Just how meticulous members were 
may be gauged by an otherwise unimportant fact: 
that delegates were called upon to vote more than 
1,200 times. 


The outcome was that the Committee approved, in 
amended form, the 28 Articles submitted by the 
Commission on Human Rights and added three new 
ones. One of these was later rejected by the General 
Assembly, which amended the wording and made 
it the second part of Article 2. 


Thus, the final text of the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights, the definitive version of which 
was published in the last issue of the Bulletin, is com- 
posed of 30 Articles and a re-worded Preamble. 


Article 24 
“Everyone has the right to rest and leisure.” 


This seemingly simple declaration raised many in- 
teresting questions. For instance, has a man right 
to health? Mrs. Corbet (UNITED KINGDOM) thought 
not. Good health, she declared is a privilege. Man’s 
physical condition came into the debate because 
several delegates pointed out that rest and leisure 
are important to a person’s well-being, both physical 
and mental. But, would the inclusion of such a right 
be misinterpreted as implying a right to laziness? 
Mr. Cassin (FRANCE) pointed out that great care 
would have to be exercised in deciding on the exact 
wording of the Article; otherwise it might be open 
to ridicule. All delegates agreed that it was important 
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to state man’s right to leisure and rest; many thought 
that the right should be amplified to include mention 
of the complementary subject of working hours and 
conditions. Some members thought it especially im- 
portant to protect the right for working men and 
women, but this in turn raised the question of specify- 
ing the right to rest and leisure for the self-employed, 
such persons as housewives, and doctors. 


Mr. Aquino (PHILIPPINES), who pointed out that 
his delegation had been closely connected with the 
incorporation of Article 24 in the draft Declaration, 
stressed that there is a difference in meaning between 
rest and leisure. Rest means cessation of activity, 
while leisure is simply a period of unengaged time. 
The former gives an opportunity to regain lost 
strength; the latter an opportunity to look after cul- 
tural development. Mrs. Roosevelt (UNITED STATES) 
again emphasized that simplicity in wording was es- 
sential throughout the Declaration, which was in- 
tended for ordinary people, not’ philosophers and 
jurists. None of the several amendments put forward 
(on these various points of the debate) added any- 
thing new to the text, she thought, but merely stated 
the same right in unecessary detail. 


An interesting fact mentioned by Mr. Kayali 
(SYRIA) was that the right to rest and leisure had 
been introduced into the laws of his country two years 
ago, while Count Carton de Wiart (BELGIUM) men- 
tioned that his country had enjoyed legal limitation 
of working hours and paid holidays for half a century. 


Eventually the Chairman, Dr. Charles Malik, (LE- 
BANON ) asked the delegates to consider an alternative 
text for the Article which had been proposed by 
New Zealand. This was voted upon and adopted on a 
roll-call, by 25 to 4, with 10 abstentions. It re- 
sulted in the Article reading: 


“Everyone has the right to rest and leisure, to 
reasonable limitation of working hours and to 
periodic holidays with pay.” 
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Article 25 


“Everyone has the right to participate in the 
cultural life of the community, to enjoy the arts 
and to share in scientific advancement.” 


At this point in the consideration of the draft, the 
Committee arrived at a demarcation line, which was 
emphasized by Mr. Campos Ortiz (Mexico). He 
pointed out that with Article 25 the Committee was 
embarking on the last Article in the draft Declaration 
which dealt with individual human rights. And he 
raised an interesting point: the Committee, he said, 
had already recognized the rights of the wage earner, 
the family, the mother, the child. If the delegates 
wished to avoid a serious omission, the rights of the 
individual as an intellectual worker, scientist, or writer 
must be recognized; in other words, the rights of all 
those who contributed to the progress and well-being 
of humanity. 


The Mexican delegation thought that the time had 
come to recognize that without the contribution of 
that form of human activity, no social progress would 
be possible. No Article dealt with the rights of the 
intellectual worker. The objection might be raised 
that in including this recognition the Committee was 
dealing with the rights of one particular category of 
people only. But was not that also true of property 
rights and the rights of the wage-earner? It might 
also be said that the general provisions covering the 
laborer adequately protected intellectual workers. Mr. 
Ortiz therefore moved an amendment that would 
ensure protection of the moral and material interest 
i any invention, literary, scientific, or artistic work 
of which an individual was the author. 


He received support from, among others, Mr. Perez 
Cisneros (CUBA) who thought that the idea of intellec- 
tual protection was a new and important one which 
should rightly be included in the Declaration. 


A point made by Mr. Carrea Andrade (ECUADOR) 
was that the draft wording of the Article was one of 
the most confused and contradictory the Committee 
had had to examine. The text, he claimed, established 
rights that had always existed. The important point 
to establish was the State’s obligation to render works 
of art and intellectual creations accessible to the 
public, by free admission to all libraries and museums 
and, above all, by extending public education. 


Mr. de Arechaga (URUGUAY) referred to an amend- 
ment by the U.S.S.R. which declared that “the de- 
velopment of science must serve the interests of pro- 
gress and democracy and the cause of international 
peace and co-operation.” Science, he maintained, 
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could not serve an ideology; it obeyed a process of 
independent evolution and should not depend on 
political considerations which, very often, were in- 
fluenced by science. 


A number of amendments had been proposed, 
but after the U.S.S.R. proposal had been rejected, a 
compromise text for the Article, suggested by China, 
was first adopted in paragraphs and finally the whole 
Article, as amended, was adopted by 36 votes to 0, 
with 4 abstentions. The approved text read: 


“Everyone has the right freely to participate in 
the cultural life of the community, to enjoy the 
arts, and to share in scientific advancement and 
its benefits. 

“Everyone has the right to the protection of 
the moral and material interests resulting from 
any scientific, literary or artistic production of 
which he is the author.” 


Article 26 


“Everyone is entitled to a good social and inter- 
national order in which the rights and freedoms 
set out in this Declaration can be fully realized.” 


Several members of the Committee were of the 
opinion that this Article could be deleted without 
weakening the Declaration. Among them were the 
representatives of Egypt (who proposed deletion), 
Ecuador, Norway, Australia, and Saudi Arabia. They 
did not, however, press their point of view. 


An interesting debate ensued on a U.S.S.R. amend- 
ment that the word “good” should be deleted before 
the words “social and international order.” Even if 
all the rights and freedoms set out in the Declaration 
were fully realized, argued Mr. Pavlov, in moving 
the amendment, there was still no ground to conclude 
that the resulting social and international order would 
necessarily be good. Indeed, he added pessimistically, 
even the formal realization of a right did not neces- 
sarily mean much in practice. The principle of 
equality had once been of the greatest importance; 
it had led to the abolition of serfdom and slavery. 
But in the view of the U.S.S.R. delegation, as long 
as society is divided into exploiters and exploited, 
as long as there is private ownership of means of 
production, the social order could not possibly be a 
good one. The U.S.S.R. did not ask the Committee 
to approve the Soviet social order. What it did ask, 
since two conflicting views were involved, was that 
there should be no moral evaluation in the Declara- 
tion of either order. The final verdict should be left 
to history. 
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Mrs. Corbet (UNITED KINGDOM) said that although 
she could not agree with all the arguments advanced 
by Mr. Pavlov, she thought his amendment would 
improve the text. Mr. Watt (AUSTRALIA) said that 
he had never regarded this Article as endorsing the 
capitalist system, but for drafting reasons, he would 
accept the U.S.S.R. amendment, while Mr. Maybank 
(CANADA) observed that, should the rights set forth 
in the Declaration be achieved, the social and inter- 
national order would be good, whether it related to 
capitalism, communism, feudalism, or any other sys- 
tem. Mrs. Roosevelt’s opinion was that any order 
that permitted individuals to achieve the rights set 
out in the Declaration would be a good one, so, al- 
though she did not think the U.S.S.R. amendment 
necessary, she had no objection to it. 


The Soviet amendment was adopted by 34 votes 
to 2, with 2 abstentions. 


On the request of the Saudi Arabian representative, 
the chairman then put to the vote a text which read: 
“Everyone is entitled to a social order in which the 
rights and freedoms set out in this Declaration can 
be fully realized,” and it was adopted by 32 votes to 
2, with 4 abstentions. By 26 votes to 2, with 9 ab- 
stentions, it was also decided to insert the words “and 
international” after the word “social”, so that the 
final text, which was adopted by 25 votes to 3, with 
8 abstentions, read: 


“Everyone is entitled to a social and interna- 
tional order in which the rights and freedoms set 
out in the Declaration can be fully realized.” 


Article 27 


“Everyone has duties to the community which 
enables him freely to develop his personality. 


“In the exercise of his rights, everyone shall be 
subject only to such limitations as are necessary 
to secure due recognition and respect for the 
rights of others and the requirements of moral- 
ity, public order and the general welfare in a 
democratic society.” 


While most members agreed with the spirit of this 
text, many disagreed with the wording and there 
were numerous suggestions for alteration in the form 
of amendments. Mr. Perez Cisneros complained that 
the draft tended to place too much importance on 
the individualistic side of man’s character. Mr. de 
Arechaga thought that the wording was not sufficient- 
ly strong; that it should make clear that human rights 
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could be restricted only for certain specific reasons, 
and that while it was necessary to have a police force 
to maintain public order, police powers could only 
be exercised in conformity with the laws of a country. 


While the reference to democracy was acceptable 
to all delegations, said Mr. Santa Cruz (CHILE) it 
was interpreted by them in many different ways. It 
was necessary, therefore, he thought, to insert the 
precise concept of national sovereignty and solidarity. 
The falsification of votes was the very antithesis of 
democracy, as were also the activities of subversive 
groups under the control of a foreign power, whether 
fascist or communist. At the present moment France 
and Italy were being undermined by just such sub- 
versive groups and, to avoid such a situation occur- 
ing elsewhere in the world, states had to be per- 
mitted to take the necessary precautions. 


Mr. Watt (AUSTRALIA) said that as a result of a 
prolonged discussion he had noted the general agree- 
ment on the necessity of subordinating human rights 
to certain restrictions and he asked whether, on the 
one hand, the proposed limitations were justified, 
and, on the other hand, whether they were sufficient. 
He thought it had been made clear that there was 
a necessity to set limits to any restrictions. After 
discussion which went into a third session, five amend- 
ments were adopted, six were rejected, and finally 
the amended Article was adopted by 41 votes to 0, 
with one abstention. It read: 


1. “Everyone has duties to the community in 
which alone the free and full development of his 
personality is possible. 


2. In the exercise of his rights and freedoms, 
everyone shall be subject only to such limitations 
as are determined by law solely for the purpose 
of securing due recognition and respect for the 
rights and freedoms of others and of meeting 
the just requirements of morality, public order, 
and the general welfare in a democratic society. 


3. These rights and freedoms may in no case 
be exercised contrary to the purposes and prin- 
ciples of the United Nations.” 


Article 28 


“Nothing in this Declaration shall imply the 
recognition of the right of any State or person 
to engage in any activity aimed at the destruc- 
tion of any of the rights and freedoms pre- 
scribed herein.” 
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This Article produced fewer amendments than 
probably any of the others. Commenting on this, 
Mr. Dehousse (BELGIUM) said that it proved the 
Article had great merit. He was firmly convinced, 
he said, of the necessity of stopping the activities of 
subversive groups and preventing a repetition of the 
experience of a number of countries in the years 
immediately before the war. After a brief debate the 
text, as amended by two slight alterations, was adopt- 
ed unanimously. In its final form it read: 


“Nothing in this Declaration may be interpreted 
as implying for any State, group or person any 
right to engage in any activity or to perform any 
act aimed at the destruction of any of the rights 
and freedoms set forth herein.” 


This completed consideration of the draft text as 
submitted by the Commission on Human Rights, with 
the exception of the Preamble, the debate on which 
had been adjourned until the Article by Article de- 
cisions had been taken. The Chairman (Dr. Charles 
Malik), pointed out, however, that the French and 
Cuban delegations had submitted amendments to a 
proposed Article dealing with measures of implemen- 
tation and he therefore suggested a general discussion. 


The Article, amendments to which were then de- 
bated, read: : 


“Everyone has the right, either individually or 
in association with others, to petition or to com- 
municate with the public authorities of the State 
of which he is a national or in which he resides, 
or with the United Nations.” 


Mr. Cassin recalled that this Article on the right of 
petition had been considered at the second session of 
the Commission on Human Rights, but the French 
delegation had found the text too long and had ac- 
cepted the view that it should not be included in the 
draft Declaration. The Commission had felt that it 
was not possible to present a full statement of rights 
without including the right to petition. 


Mr. Perez Cisneros pointed out that the right to 
petition was a right in itself and not merely a meas- 
ure of implementation, but he thought that to include 
the right to appeal to the United Nations would 
undoubtedly raise difficulties in the international field. 


Mr. Campos Ortiz (MEXICO) appealed for the 
greatest caution in considering the proposed Article, 
and he pointed out that the United Nations had no 
machinery to deal with petitions from states which 
were not Members, and to include the right of the 
individual to appeal to the United Nations at this time 
might not only be inopportune but might appear to 
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set a form of international jurisdiction above the 
sovereign jurisdiction of states. It was unthinkable 
that petitions to the United Nations would remain 
completely unheeded, and a supranational body would 
become necessary. This would be contrary to Article 
2 of the Charter. 


The Chairman, however, reminded the Mexican 
representative that Article 56 of the Charter referred 
explicitly to the pledge by all Members to take joint 
and separate action in co-operation with the United 
Nations and Article 55, paragraph (c), referred to the 
promotion by the United Nations of universal respect 
for and observance of human rights. Those phrases 
were repeated in the Preamble to the Declaration. 
Several members thought that consideration of the 
Article was premature; that it might prejudge any 
decision the Commission on Human Rights might 
reach on the question of implementation. 


Mrs. Roosevelt emphasized that the Commission 
had not examined the text dealing with the right of 
petition and had decided to consider it when it ex- 
amined measures for implementation. Therefore she 
supported the proposal made by the representatives 
of Mexico, the United Kingdom, and the U.S.S.R. 
to refer the question back to the Commission. 


It was finally decided not to include any Article 
covering the right to petition. Instead the Committee 
accepted a United Kingdom proposal to ask the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council and the Commission on 
Human Rights to examine the problem of petitions 
in connection with its work on the Covenant on 
Human Rights. The Committee voted first on a 
Cuban amendment to the United Kingdom proposal, 
which inserted in the draft resolution a statement that 
the right of petition is an essential human right, recog- 
nized in the constitutions of a great number of coun- 
tries. This was adopted by 17 votes to 16, with 7 
abstentions, and after a series of votes on separate 
phrases, the Committee adopted, by 34 to 6, a resolu- 
tion which read: 


“The General Assembly: 


WHEREAS the right of petition is an essential 
human right as is recognized in the constitution of a 
great number of countries, 

Having considered the draft article on petitions in 
A/C.3/306 and the amendments offered thereto by 
Cuba and France, 


DECIDES not to take any action on this matter 
at this session; 


REQUESTS the Economic and Social Council to 
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ask the Commission on Human Rights to give further 
examination to the problem of petitions when studying 
the draft Covenant on Human Rights and measures 
of implementation, in order to enable the General 
Assembly to consider what further action, if any, 
should be taken at its next regular session regarding 
the problem of petitions.” 


The Committee then began the study of several 
proposed additional articles. One, submitted by 
Yugoslavia, was adopted by 16 votes to 14, with 5 
abstentions, read: 


“The rights proclaimed in this Declaration also 
apply to any person belonging to the population 
of Trust and Non-Self-Governing Territories.” 


Another, also proposed by Yugoslavia, stated (a) 
that any person has the right to recognition and pro- 
tection of his nationality and to the free development 
of the nation to which he belongs and (b) that na- 
tional communities in a state community with other 
nations are equal in national, political and social 
rights. Both parts of this proposal were rejected, the 
first part by 20 votes to 8, with 8 abstentions and 
the second by 22 votes to 6, with 8 abstentions. 

There were three proposals for additional articles 
dealing with the rights of minorities, submitted by 
the U.S.S.R., Yugoslavia, and Denmark. The Com- 
mittee decided on a draft resolution which said that 
the General Assembly considered that while the Unit- 
ed Nations could not remain indifferent to the fate 
of minorities, it recognized the difficulty of adopting a 
uniform solution of this complex and delicate ques- 
tion and decided to refer the texts submitted by the 
three delegations to the Economic and Social Council. 
The Council was requested to ask the Commission on 
Human Rights and the Sub-Commission on the Pre- 
vention of Discriminatior and the Protection of Min- 
orities to make a thorough study of the problem, “in 
order that the United Nations may be able to take 
effective measures for the protection of racial, na- 
tional, religious, or linguistic minorities.” 

An Egyptian proposal, that an additional article 
should record that the nature and extent of measures 
to be taken to give effect to the rights laid down in the 
Declaration should, if necessary, be defined in a sub- 
sequent instrument, was rejected. The voting was 30 
to one, with 6 abstentions. 

Three new Articles were approved by the Com- 
mittee. 

One dealt with the extension of the rights specified 
in the Declaration being extended to the peoples of 
Non-Self-Governing territories. 


The second stated: 
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“Everyone has the right to an effective remedy by 
the competent national tribunals for acts violating 
the fundamental rights granted him by the con- 
stitution or by law.” 


This became Article 8 in the final text. 

The third new Article was added by dividing the 
two paragraphs of the Article 4 as it appeared in the 
draft. The draft Article 4 read: 


“1—No-one shall be held in slavery or involun- 
tary servitude. 

“2—No-one shall be subjected to torture or to 
cruel, inhuman, or degrading treatment or pun- 
ishment.” 


The first part, with the additional words “slavery 
and the slave trade shall be prohibited in all their 
forms,” became the new Article 4. The second part 
became the new Article 5. 


Preamble 


WHEREAS recognition of the inherent dignity and 
of the equal and inalienable rights of all members of 
the human family is the foundation of freedom, jus- 
tice, and peace in the world; and 

WHEREAS disregard and contempt for human 
rights resulted, before and during the Second World 
War, in barbarous acts which. outraged the conscience 
of mankind and made it apparent that the fundamental 
freedoms were one of the supreme issues of the con- 
flict; and 

WHEREAS it is essential, if mankind is not to be 
compelled as a last resort to rebel against tyranny and 
oppression, that human rights should be protected by 
a regime of law; and 

WHEREAS the peoples of the United Nations have 
in the Charter determined to reaffirm faith in funda- 
mental human rights and in the dignity and worth of 
the human person and to promote social progress and 
better standards of life in larger freedom; and 

WHEREAS Member states have pledged themselves 
to achieve, in co-operation with the Organization, the 
promotion of universal respect for and observance of 
human rights and fundamental freedoms; and 

WHEREAS a common understanding of these rights 
and freedoms is of the greatest importance for the 
full realization of this pledge, 


Now therefore the General Assembly 


PROCLAIMS this Declaration of Human Rights as 
a common standard of achievement for all peoples and 
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all nations, to the end that every individual and every 
organ of society, keeping this Declaration constantly 
in mind, shall strive by teaching and education to pro- 
mote respect for these rights and freedoms and by 
progressive measures, national and international, to 
secure their universal and effective recognition and 


observance, both among the peoples of Member states - 


themselves and among the peoples of territories under 
their jurisdiction.” 

When the Committee took up study of the Preamble, 
it was faced with numerous amendments, three of 
which suggested the substitution of completely new 
texts. The others all suggested either additions to 
clauses, or changes in the wording. Amendments of 
this nature came from Chile, Cuba, the Netherlands, 
the Dominican Republic, the Union of South Africa, 
the United Kingdom, Egypt, Australia, and France. 
The USSR, New Zealand, and Ecuador suggested new 
texts in their entirety. The final decision, reached by a 
vote of 36 to 0, with 1 abstention, approved an 
amended version of the draft text which read: 


“WHEREAS recognition of the inherent dignity and 
of the equal and inalienabble rights of all members of 
the human family is the foundation of freedom, justice 
and peace in the world; and 


“WHEREAS disregard and contempt for human 
rights have resulted in barbarous acts which have out- 
raged the conscience of mankind, and the advent of 
a world in which human beings shall enjoy freedom of 
speech and belief and freedom from fear and want 
has been proclaimed as the highest aspiration of the 
common people; and 


“WHEREAS it is essential, if man is not to be 


compelled to have recourse, as a last resort, to rebel- 
lion against tyranny and oppression, that human rights 
should be protected by the rule of law; and 


“WHEREAS the peoples of the United Nations 
have in the Charter determined to reaffirm faith in 
fundamental human rights, in the dignity and worth of 
the human person, and in the equality of rights of men 
and women, and to promote social progress and better 
standards of life in larger freedom, and 


WHEREAS Member states have pledged them- 
selves to achieve, in co-operation with the Organiza- 
tion, the promotion of universal respect for and ob- 
servance of human rights and fundamental freedoms; 
and 


“WHEREAS a common understanding of these 
rights and freedoms is of the greatest importance for 
the full realization of this pledge; and 


“WHEREAS it is essential to promote the develop- 
ment of friendly relations between nations, 


“Now therefore the General Assembly 


“PROCLAIMS this Declaration of Human Rights 
as a common standard of achievement for all peoples 
and all nations, to the end that every individual and 
every organ of society, keeping this Declaration con- 
stantly in mind, shall strive by teaching and educa- 
tion to promote respect for these rights and freedoms 
and by progressive measures, national and interna- 
tional, to secure their universal and effective recogni- 
tion and observance, both among the peoples of 
Member states themselves and among the peoples of 
territories under their jurisdiction.” 


United Nations Digest 


dates-meetings-decisions-documents 


December 18 — January 7 





General Assembly 

Special Commission on Balkans 
(at Athens) 

DEC. 18. 





Planes on loan to observation 
groups: markings approved. 

Consideration of Allegations: 
statement by Greek liaison rep. 
heard; 10 reports from observation 
groups approved unanimously; Bul- 
garian report to Secty-Gen. concern- 
ing Greek denial of Bulgarian 
charges considered; report of Sub- 
Cttee 1 concerning numerous Greek 
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communications on alleged flights by 
unidentified aircraft over Greek ter- 
ritory considered. 


Security Council (at Paris) 
384TH MEETING—DEC. 15. 


Adoption of agenda: U.S.S.R. 
proposal to delete item 3—Ceylon’s 
application for Membership — re- 
jected by vote of 8-2, with 1 abst. 

Applications for Membership: 
French proposal to adjourn con- 
sideration of Israel’s application 
[S/1093, S/1110 and Corr. 1] un- 


til Dec. 17 adopted by vote of 8-0, 
with 3 absts.; U.S.S.R. proposal to 
postpone consideration of Ceylon’s 
application [S/1113] rejected by 
vote of 7-2, with 2 absts.; Ceylon’s 
application given 9-2 vote, but re- 
jected by reason of negative vote of 
permanent member (U.S.S.R.). 


385TH MEETING—DEC. 17. 
Application for Membership: Is- 
rael’s application [S/1093, S/1110, 
and Corr. 1] considered; U.K. draft 
resol. [S/1121] discussed; Syrian 
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[S/1125] and French 
draft resols. submitted. 
386TH MEETING—DEC. 17. 
Palestine question: Syrian propo- 
sal for addition to agenda of ques- 
tion of Jewish truce violations al- 
leged by Egypt [S/1126] rejected 
by vote of 2-0, with 9 absts. 
Application for Membership: con- 
sideration of Israel’s application re- 
sumed; U.K., French, and Syrian 
draft resols., together with Israel 
application, rejected by respective 
votes of 4-0, with 7 absts.; 6-0, with 
5 absts.; 2-0, with 9 absts.; and 5-1, 
with 5 absts. 
387TH MEETING—DEC. 20. 
Indonesian question {[S/1128, 
S/1117]: Syrian proposal to adjourn 
consideration until all Members pres- 
ent and more information received 
from Cttee of Good Offices ap- 
proved. 
388TH MEETING—DEC. 22. 
Indonesian question [S/1129 and 
Add. 1]: reps. of Australia, India, 
Republic of Indonesia, and Nether- 
lands invited to table; statement 
made by rep. of Netherlands. 
389TH MEETING—DEC. 22. 
Indonesian question: discussion 
continued; statement by rep. of In- 
donesian Republic; joint draft resol. 
[S/1142] by Colombia, Syria, and 
U.S. presented by U.S. rep. 
390TH MEETING—DEC. 23. 
Indonesian question [S/1138, 
S/1144]: discussion continued; Aus- 
tralian amendment [S/1145] to 
joint draft resol. by Colombia, Syria, 
and U.S. submitted. 
391sT MEETING—DEC. 23. 
discussion 
amendment 


[S/1127] 


Indonesian question: 
continued; Australian 
sponsored by Syria. 
392ND MEETING—DEC. 24. 


Indonesian question |S/1146 and 
Corr. 1]: paragraphs 1, 2, 4(a), and 
first part of 5 of joint Colombian- 
Syrian-U.S. draft resol. adopted by 
separate votes of 7-0, with 4 absts.; 
paragraphs 3, 4(b), and second part 
of 5 rejected by respective votes of 
6-0, with 5 absts.; 5-0, with 6 absts.; 
and 5-0, with 6 absts.; joint draft 
resol. as whole, as amended by Aus- 
tralia, adopted by vote of 7-0, with 
4 absts. [S/1150]; preamble of 
U.S.S.R. draft resol. [S/1148] and 
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Corr. 1 and paragraphs 1, 2, 3, 4, 
and 5 rejected by respective votes 
of 2-0, with 9 absts.; 4-0, with 7 
absts.; 4-0, with 7 absts.; 3-0, with 
8 absts.; 1-0, with 10 absts.; and 2-0, 
with 9 asts.; Syrian proposal for ad- 
journment rejected by vote of 4-0, 
with 7 absts., but Council agreed to 
meet Dec. 27 to consider telegram 
from Egyptian Foreign Minister 
[S/1147] dated Dec. 23, President 
in meantime to ask for further in- 
formation from Acting Palestine 
Mediator; Canadian draft resol. 
[S/1149] rejected by vote of 6-0, 
with 5 absts., after rejection of Syr- 
ian and Australian amendments. 


393RD MEETING—DEC. 27. 


Indonesian question [S/1131]: 
Ukrainian S.S.R. [S/1158] and 
U.S.S.R. [S/1159] draft resols. re- 
jected by respective votes of 5-0, 
with 6 asts. and 4-0, with 7 absts.; 
Colombian draft resol. [S/1160] in- 
troduced. 
394TH MEETING—DEC. 28. 


Palestine question: reps. of Egypt, 
Arab Higher Cttee, and provisional 
Govt. of Israel invited to table; U.K. 
draft resol. [S/1163] introduced. 
395TH MEETING—DEC. 28. 


Palestine question: agreement on 
proposal of President to postpone 
voting on U.K. draft resol. until next 
day. 

Indonesian question [S/1154, 
[S/1156]: Chinese [S/1162] and 
Colombian [S/1160] draft resols. 
adopted by respective votes of 8-0, 
with 3 absts., and 9-0, with 2 absts. 
[S/1164, S/1165]. 
396TH MEETING—DEC. 29. 

Palestine question: paragraphs 1 
and 2 (i) of revised U.K. draft resol. 
|S/1167] as amended by Egypt 
|S/1168] adopted by vote of 10-0, 
with 1 abst.; paragraphs 2 (ii), 2 
(iii), 3, 4, and 5 and resol. as whole 
adopted by vote of 8-0, with 3 absts. 

Indonesian question [S/1166]: 
discussion resumed — statement by 
rep. of Netherlands. 
397TH MEETING—JAN. 7. (at Lake 


Success ) 

Indonesian question: 
continued. 
Committee on Admission of New 


Members (at Paris) 
27TH MEETING—DEC. 3. 


discussion 


Israel’s application: discussion be- 


gun. 
28TH MEETING—DEC. 7. 
Israel's application: agreement 


that letter be sent by Chairman to 
President of Security Council indi- 
cating unreadiness to report in view 
of uncertainty surrounding conclu- 
sions of G.A. on Palestine question. 
Commission for India and Pakis- 
tan 
JAN. 5. 

Situation in Jammu and Kashmir: 
reviewed. 
JAN. 6. 

Plebiscite in Jammu and Kashmir: 
report of rep. of Colombia on his 
talks with parties concerned heard. 





International Court 
of Justice 
DEC...17. 
Corfu Channel Case: hearings of 


experts and witnesses continued; 
Cttee of Experts appointed. 

ILO 

DEC. 23; 


Governing Body (at Geneva): 
agreement to request Govt. of Pan- 
ama to authorize inquiry into charges 
against Panamanian shipping; deci- 
sion that Supreme Commander of 
Allied Forces in Japan be invited to 
send a tripartite observer delegation 
to Coal Mines Cttee meetings at 
Pittsburgh (U.S.A.) on April 20, as 
well as to 1949 session of General 
Conference; proposal that second 
session of Building, Civil Engineer- 
ing, and Public Works Cttee be held 
at Rome on March 15, and that third 
session of Inland Transport Cttee be 
held at Brussels on May 18 approved; 
decision that Italy replace Belgium 
as one of eight states of chief in- 
dustrial importance; broad program 
for more effective utilization of 
world’s man-power adopted. 

Membership: Lebanon ratified the 
Constitution, became 60th member. 


FAO 


DEC. 20. 


Timber Sub-Commission on Medi- 
terranean problems (at Rome): 
meeting adjourned; steps to improve 
forests in Mediterranean area urged. 

Rice Cttee (at Washington): rice 
allocations for first half of 1949 
recommended. 
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United Nations Film News 


Prepared by the United Nations Film Board 








This section, published monthly in the UNITED NATIONS 
BULLETIN, presents news of world film activities of United 
Nations interest. As one of the activities of the United 
Nations Film Board, it illustrates the role of films and 
other visual media in promoting international co-opera- 


tion and understanding. The Film Board, composed of 
representatives of the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies, was set up to co-ordinate the stimulation, pro- 
duction, and distribution of films and visual material and 
to establish joint services in this field for its members. 





U.N. Film Distribution 

Up till now, five United Nations 
films are at present available for dis- 
tribution throughout the world. 

The first of these, The Peoples’ 
Charter, is now being distributed, 
theatrically, non-threatrically or both, 
in 38 Member countries. In the 
United States, non-theatrical dis- 
tribution is handled by Films of the 
Nations, and theatrical distribution is 
handled direct from Lake Success. 
It has been shown, with excellent 
audience reaction in various coun- 
tries in Europe, North and South 
America. In the United States alone, 
over three million people have seen 
The Peoples’ Charter. 

First Steps, produced for the De- 
partment of Social Affairs, has been 
made in eight language versions for 
non-theatrical distribution only. It 
is being distributed in the United 
States by Film Program Services and 
in the United Kingdom, by the Cen- 
tral Film Library. Prints of this 
film have been sent to every United 
Nations Information Centre and to 
government agencies in several coun- 
tries. Arrangements have been made 
with film companies in Denmark and 
Sweden to produce, at their own ex- 
pense, Danish and Swedish language 
versions of this motion picture. 

Searchlight on the Nations is now 
distributed theatrically by Siritzky In- 
‘ternational in the U.S.A. and by 
General Film Distributors in the 
United Kingdom. Theatrical dis- 
tribution has also been arranged in 
Australia, Canada, Denmark, Nor- 
way, Sweden, and India. Polish, 
Chinese and Portuguese language 
versions are being made. 
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Maps We Live By is available non- 
theatrically in the U.S.A. through 
Films of the Nations. A French lan- 
guese version entitled Profil du 
Monde and a Spanish language ver- 
sion Los Mapas y el Hombre have 
been completed. Portuguese, Chi- 
nese, and Russian language versions 
are being made. Theatrical distribu- 
tion has been arranged in Canada 
in a shortened version. This film 
will be released in Canada and the 
United Kingdom in the “Canada 
Carries On” series. This series is al- 
ready playing in 435 theatres in 
Canada. A French language version 
is also being distributed in Canada. 


Theatrical distribution of Clearing 
the Way has been arranged in the 
U.S.A. through Screen Guild Pro- 
ductions and, in the United King- 
dom, through British Lion Film Cor- 
poration. The Czech State Film In- 
dustry has agreed to make a Czech 
version of the film for theatrical dis- 
tribution. 

Whereas U.N. films have, so far, 
been limited to English, Spanish, 
French, Portuguese and Chinese lan- 
guage versions, (with the exception 
of films for the Department of So- 
cial Affairs), it is now planned to 
expand the number of language ver- 
sions of U.N. motion pictures. In 
1949, U.N. films will be available 
in English, French, Spanish, Rus- 
sian, Chinese, Czech, Polish, Slovak, 
Serb, Portuguese, Danish, Norwe- 
gian, Swedish, Finnish, Dutch, Ara- 
bic, Indian, and Greek. Not all 
films will be available in all of these 
languages, but every U.N. film will 
be made in at least five different 
languages. 


Prints of all United Nations Film 
Board motion pictures are deposited 
with United Nations Information 
Centres throughout the world where 
further details on theatrical and non- 
theatrical distribution are available. 


U.N. Poster Contest 

The First Prize of $1500 in the 
International “Poster of the Year” 
competition conducted by the United 
Nations, was awarded to Armando 
Paez Torres, of Argentina. 

The second prize of $1000 was 
awarded to Jean Norbert Bachere of 
Paris, France. 

The third prize of $500 was 
awarded to Mr. Albert Setola, of 
Bruges, Belgium. 

Honorable mentions, carrying 
prizes of $100, were awarded to the 
following: Rodolpho C. J. Voll, of 
Rio de Janeiro; Eu Ki, of Canton 
China; Chesth Chuanstein of Bang- 
kok, Siam; Jacques Cottin, of Paris; 
Stavislav Rzeps Wojtozicz, of Cra- 
cow, Tade Trepkowski, of Warsaw, 
Poland; Raymond Perlman, of Bur- 
bank, California, U.S.A., and Robert 
W. Wheeler, of Hollywood, Cali- 
fornia, U.S.A. 

Members of the international panel 
of judges were: H. W. Adolpho Costa 
du Rels, Chief of the Bolivian Dele- 
gation; Chou Ling, Chinese represen- 
tative at UNESCO: Raymond Co- 
gniat, art critic and editor of the 
periodical Arts in France; John 
Devoluy, art critic in the United 
States; H. Henrion, poster artist in 
the United Kingdom; Joseph Sima, 
Cultural Attaché and Czech artist; 
and E. Vanderborght, Cultural At- 
taché of Belgium. 
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The winning poster will be pro- 
duced by the Department of Public 
Information of the United Nations 
in a number of languages and will 
be given world-wide distribution. 

This was the second of the poster 
contests conducted annually by the 
United Nations. 


U.N. Film Board Meeting 

The United Nations Film Board 
held its seventh quarterly meeting at 
Lake Success on December 17, under 
the chairmanship of Mr. Gerald 
Carnes, representing UNESCO. The 
meeting was attended by representa- 
tives of the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies. 

Mr. Benoit-Lévy, Executive Direc- 
tor of the Board, reported on his 
recent trip to Europe where he se- 
cured the co-operation of a number 
of film producers in carrying out the 
United Nations program. A progress 
report on the work of the executive 
office, in film production, distribu- 
tion and stimulation, was also sub- 
mitted. 

The Board approved a suggested 
treatment for a film on educational 
reconstruction of Europe’s children, 


submitted by UNESCO, based on 
reports by UNESCO officials, educa- 
tors and social welfare workers. The 
film will be produced in Europe by 
UNESCO in consultation with ICEF, 
WHO, ILO, IRO, and other special- 
ized agencies, whose activities are all 
involved in this human problem. 

The Board also approved an IRO 
film project on the work this agency 
is doing in displaced persons’ camps, 
and the many problems it faces in 
the resettlement in foreign lands of 
some 600,000 men, women and chil- 
dren. 

The project for an independently 
produced film based on the U.N. film 
strip Genocide, The Greater Crime 
was also approved by the Board. 

U.N. sponsorship was granted to 
two films: (1) a UNESCO film en- 
titled This Is Their Story, made 
jointly by UNESCO and the World 
Student Service Fund, to interest the 
public in the need to contribute to he 
reconstruction of universities and 
university facilities in war-torn coun- 
tries; (2) The Last Stop, the Po- 
lish-made feature picture produced 
and directed by Wanda Jakubowska, 
on life in the Auschwitz concen- 
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First Prize in the United Nations “Poster of the Year’ contest was won by Armando 
Paes Torres, of Argentina, for the design on the left. Second prize went to Jean 
Norbert Bachere, of France, for the entry depicted in the centre. Albert Setola, of 


Belgium, was awarded third prize. 


tration camp. Sponsorship was 
granted to this film “in recognition of 
its moral and artistic values.” 


Members of the Board reported on 
the activities of their agencies in the 
field of visual information and on 
their plans for 1949. 


The next meeting of the United 
Nations Film Board will be held in 
New York, on January 19, 1949. 


U.N. Film Showings in Paris 


About 20,000 adults and students 
attended documentary film showings, 
organized in Paris by the U.N. Films 
and Visual Information Division and 
the United Nations Film Board, dur- 
ing the General Assembly. Showings 
for the public and members of dele- 
gations were held at the Palais de 
Chaillot, while special programs were 
arranged in schools, museums, gov- 
ernment agencies, and for various 
organizations in the French capital. 

From a total international contri- 
bution of 210 films, all on cultural, 
economic, social, and scientific sub- 
jects, 63 films from 22 Member na- 
tions were shown to the general pub- 
lic. 
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The United Nations in Films 





Listing of a film here does not 
necessarily mean that it is recom- 
mended by the United Nations or that 
the organization will obtain prints on 


Child Welfare 
Care and Feeding of the Pre-School Child 


BaBy’s First YEAR.—USA, MDH, 1 
reel, 10 min., color, 16mm, sd.— 
Activities of the child during the 
first critical year; exercise, diet, bath- 
ing, etc., as they form part of the 
infant’s regular schedule. English. 


CARE OF THE CHILD.—Norway, StF. 
45 min., 35 and 16mm, si.—On the 
care of children up to one year. 
Norwegian. 


CHILD.—UNFB, 1 reel, 11 min., b&w, 
16mm, sd.—Difficulties encountered 
by a social worker in a small village 
in India, in overcoming resistance 
of mothers in learning modern 
methods of infants and child care. 
English, Indian dialects. 


CuHILD Grows Up, THE—UK, COI, 10 
min., b&w, 16mm, sd.—Follows the 
growth of a normal child from his 

_ first birthday to first school day. 
English. 


CuILD Grows Up, THE—USA, MDH, 
10 min., color, 16mm, sd.—Develop- 
ment of the normal child from one 
to six years of age, including health 
education and development of emo- 
tional attitudes. English. 


CLOCKING A CHAMPION.—USA, NYDH, 
10 min., color, 16mm, sd.—A day 
in the life of a normal, healthy in- 
fant in an average household, shows 
approved methods of feeding, bath- 
ing, etc. English. 


First Days oF LiFE.—Czechoslovakia, 
13 min., b&w., 35mm, sd.—The care 
of breast-fed infants. Czech. 


Nos ENFANTS (Our Children).—France, 
FMH, 3 reels, b&w., 16mm, sd.— 
How to raise, feed and protect chil- 
dren. French. 


Health and Hygiene of the Child 


Apout Faces.—USA, USPH, 1 reel, 
10 min., b&w., 16mm, sd.—Shows 
effects of good dental care for chil- 
dren; contrasts that with neglect and 
results of inadequate care. English. 
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request. It merely indicates that such 
a film exists and is available to the 
public. For more detailed information, 
one should address the company which 


ABOUT THE SMALL ONES FOR THE BIG 
OnES.—Czechoslovakia, 1 reel, 15 
min., b&w., 35mm and 16mm, sd.— 
An instructional film for parents 
about the sex education of pre-school 
children. Czech. 


CARRY ON, CHILDREN.—UK, COI, | 
reel, 11 min., b&w., 16mm, sd.— 
Explains the health services available 
for children in England, from birth 
to adolescence. English. 


DENMARK GRows UPp.—Denmark, DK, 
2 reels, 23 min., 16mm, sd.—Broad 
survey of public services undertaken 
to protect the lives of children; train- 
ing of midwives, public health nurs- 
ing service; recreational, educational 
facilities for day nurseries; school 
health services, etc. Danish, English. 


DINNER AT SCHOOL.—UK, COI, | reel, 
10 min., b&w., 16mm, sd.—Advo- 
cates nutritive mid-day meals for 
children at school. English. 


For CHILDREN ONLY.—UK, COI, 1 
reel, 7 min., b&w., 35 and 16mm, 
sd.—Appeals to mothers to take ad- 
vantage of government plans to pro- 
vide children with fruit juices and 
cod liver oil containing vitamins 
necessary for healthy growth. English. 


FOR THE FUTURE OF THE NATION.— 
Denmark, DK, 47 min., b&w., 35mm, 
sd.—Overall survey of Danish Gov- 
ernment’s annual expenditures for 
social welfare through varied serv- 
ices; for the child pre-natal, matern- 
ity and infant care; day nurseries; 
public health nursing service; school 
physicians and dentists; reformatory 
system; care of physically handi- 
capped children. Danish. 


HANDS OF A CHILD.—Poland, FP, 2 
reels, 20 min., b&w., 35mm, sd.— 
Shows how a child uses his hands 
from the time of birth through in- 
fancy and childhood to maturity; 
stresses importance of the care and 
protection of hands. Polish. 


RoapD TO HEALTH AND HAPPINESS.— 
USA, MDH, 1 reel, 10 min., b&w., 
16mm, sd.—Child health—with spe- 
cial emphasis on dental care and 
hygiene. English. 


produced the film or which distributes 
it in its country of origin. A list of 
abbreviations and sources follows the 
film listing. 


SCHOOL LUNCHES.—Canada, NFB, 1 
reel, b&w., 16mm, sd.—Advocates 
providing hot, nourishing mid-aay 
meals for school children; shows ef- 
fectiveness of nutritive meals in a 
country school house. 


SCHOOLTIME IN AUSTRALIA.—Australia, 
AFB, 1 reel, 9 min., color, 16mm, 
sd.—Depicts healthy Australian chil- 
dren at work and at play. English. 


SMALL Fry.—Canada, NFB, 1 reel, 
10 min., b&w., 16mm, sd.—Provi- 
sions made for the welfare of Can- 
adian children, with emphasis con 
improvements made through the 
government’s Family Allowances as- 
sistance. English, French, Portuguese, 
Spanish. 


SovieET SCHOOL CHILD.—UK, COI, 24 
min., b&3., 16mm, sd.—Shows edu- 
cation of the child in pre-war USSR, 
from the nursery to the high school. 
English. 


START IN LiFe, A—-UK, COI, 2 reels, 
22 min., b&w., lomm, sd.—Outlines 
what is being done by the Govern- 
ment to ensure that every child re- 
ceives adequate care from birth, the 
benefit of a full education and pre- 
paration for adult life. English. 


WINKIE THE WATCHMAN.—USA, USPH, 
1 reel, 10 min., color, 16mm, :d.— 
Animated cartoon aimed at encour- 
aging children to seek regular dental 
care; designed for the eight-year 
level. English. 





A preliminary international cata- 
logue of films dealing with social 
welfare activities has been prepared 
by the U.N. Department of Social 
Affairs. Copies of this preliminary 
catalogue are available in English 
and French to governments and wel- 
fare agencies on request from Social 
Activities Division, Department of 
Social Affairs, United Nations, Lake 
Success, N.Y. 
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YOUNGEST COPENHAGENERS, THE—Den- 
mark, DK, 1 reel, 11 min., b&w., 
16mm, sd.—Social services for babies 
and young school children. Danish. 


YOUR CHILDREN’s Ears.—UK, COI, 2 
reels, 15 min., b&w., 16mm, sd.— 
Calls attention to importance of chil- 
dren’s ears in healthy development, 
suggests that hearing difficulties can 
be cured by proper and timely med- 
ical attention. English. 


Your CHILDREN’s EyEs.—UK, COI, 2 
reels, 20 min., b&w., 16mm, sd.— 
Points out necessary steps to protect 
children’s eyesight; emphasis is on 
rest, recreation and nutritive foods, 
as well as regular examinations. Eng- 
lish. 


YOuR CHILDREN’s MEALS.—UK, COI, 
2 reels, 14 min., b&w., 16mm, sd.— 
Attempts to make parents under- 
stand the reasons for good eating 
habits of children; discusses difficul- 
ties which occur at each meal; shows 
parents how to view mealtime from 
child’s point of view. English. 


YOUR CHILDREN’s SLEEP.—UK, COI, 
3 reels, 23 min., b&w., 16mm, sd.— 
Discusses various children’s prob- 
lems which cause sleeplessness or 
nightmares; emphasizes importance 
of sound, healthy sleep and advises 
parents on the ways in which they 
can ensure it for their children. 
English. 


Your CHILDREN’s TEETH.—UK, COI, 
2 reels, 14 min., b&w., 16mm, sd. 
Outlines proper diet and proper 
method of caring for teeth to pre- 
vent decay; shows how diseased teeth 





can poison the entire system and 
result in serious ailments. English. 


Nursery Schools and Play Camps 


IN THE GREEN VALLEY.—Czechoslo- 
vakia, 1 reel, 12 min., b&w., 35 and 
l6mm., sd.—Shows the work and 
progress of outdoor schools and va- 
cation camps for children situated 
in the mountains, and their healthful 
benefits. Czech. 


My CHILDREN AND YoOuR BRATS.— 
Sweden, SI, 9 min.—Care of chiidren 
in a “collective children’s room” of 
a large apartment house, in a day 
nursery for children of working 
mothers; in an institution for single 
mothers. Swedish. : 


Our LITTLE ONES.—Czechoslovakia, 1 
reel, 12 min., b&w., 35 and 16mm., 
sd. — Explains the new teaching 
methods adopted for nursery schools. 
Czech. 

PaLaces.—Poland, FP, 2 reels, 20 min., 
b&w., 35mm., sd.—Organization and 
establishment of kindergartens for 
children in post-war Poland. Polish. 


Institutional Care 


GREETINGS TO OUR ENGLISH FRIENDS. 
—UK, COI, 1 reel, 10 min., b&w., 
16mm, sd.—Children at work and 
at play at the Pravda Home for War 
Orphans in the USSR. English. 


UNADJUSTED YOUTH.—Belgium, PGB, 
20 min., b&w., 35 and 16mm, sd.— 
Show the life and studies of youth 
who have not adjusted to their en- 
vironment, at the Provincial School 
of Brabant. French, Dutch. 


Social Adjustment of the Child 


CHILDREN GROWING UP WITH OTHERS. 
—UK, COI, 3 reels, 30 min., b&w., 
16mm, sd.—How typical youngsters 
emerge from their early involuntary 
dependence into self-reliant members 
of the family, the school and other 
groups. English. 


CHILDREN LEARNING BY EXPERIENCE.— 
UK, COI, 2 reels, 20 min., b&w., 
16mm, sd.—Develops the theme that 
all children want to learn, that they 
enjoy practicing simple skills; they 
strive to understand the world around 
them and learn some things at sec- 
ond hand, other things by play and 
imagination. English. 


HoME AND SCHOOL.—UK, COI, 2 reels, 
20 min., b&w., 35 and 16mm, sd.— 
Relationship of home life to school 
training, and of parents to children; 
stresses importance of home environ- 
ment in the education of youth. Eng- 
lish. 


LEssoNns IN LiviNG.—Canada, NFB, 2 
reels, 22 min., 16mm, sd.—Traces 
development of a school project that 
involved the whole village and gave 
new life to the community; the chil- 
dren were organized to remodel their 
dilapidated school; they converted an 
unused barn into a community hall, 
gymnasium and workshop. 


Our ScHooL.—UK, COI, 2 reels, 17 
min., b&w., 16mm, sd.—Describes 
the Bampton School in Devon, a 
kind of rural senior school where 
lessons spring from and related to 
the character and work of the village. 
English. 





Abbreviations and Sources 


AFB—Australian Film Board, Can- 
berra, Australia. 

APFC—American Plant Food Council, 
Inc., 910, 17th St. N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C., U.S.A. 

BJS—British Information Service (con- 
sult local offices in most coun- 
tries). 

COI—Central Office of Information, 
London, W.1, U.K. 

Coronet—Coronet Instructional Films, 
65 E. South Water St., Chicago 
1, Ill., U.S.A. 

Czechoslovakia—Government Informa- 
tion Services (Consult local offices 
in most countries). 

DK—Dansk Kulturfilm, Norrebrogade 
10, Copenhagen N. Denmark. 
FMH—AMinistry of Health, Paris, 

France. 
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FP—Film Polski, 56 Marzalkowska, 
Warsaw, Poland. 

HFE—Hollywood Film _ Enterprises, 
Inc., 6060 Sunset Blvd., Holly- 
wood 28, Calif., U.S.A. 

MDH—Department of Health, State 
of Michigan, Lansing, Mich., 
U.S.A. 

NFB—National Film Board of Can- 
ada, Ottawa, Canada. 

NYDH—Department of Health of the 
State of New York, Albany, N.Y., 
U.S.A. 

ODPW—Ohio State Department of 
Public Welfare, Columbus, Ohio, 


U.S.A. 

PGB—Gouvernement provincial du 
Brabant, Rue du Chéne, Bruxelles, 
Belgique. 


SI—Svenska Institute—Kungsgatan 34, 
Stockholm, Sweden. 


SOL—Skogs — Och _Lantbruksfilm, 
Klara Oestra Kyrkogata 12, Stock- 
holm, Sweden. 

StF—Statens Filmsentral, Klingen- 
berggt. 5, Olso, Norway. 
TVA—tTennessee Valley Authority, 
Health and Safety Department, 
208 OPO Building, Chattanooga, 

Tennessee, U.S.A. 

UNFB—United Nations Film Board, 
Films and Visual Information Di- 
vision, Department of Public In- 
formation, United Nations, Lake 
Success, N.Y., U.S.A. 

USDA—United States Department of 
Agriculture, Office of Motion Pic- 
tures, Washington 25, D.C., U.S.A. 

USPH—United States Public Health 
Service, Bethesda Station, Wash- 
ington 225, D.C., U.S.A. 


U. N. B.—January 15, 1949 
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United Nations Sales Agents 


Argentina: 
Editorial Sudamericana S.A., Calle 
Alsina 500, Buenos Aires. 


Australia: 
H. A. Goddard Pty. Ltd., 255a 
George Street, Sydney. 


Belgium: 
Agence et Messageries de la Presse 
S.A., 14-22 rue du Persil, Brussels. 


Bolivia: 
Libreria Cientifica y Literaria, Ave- 
nida 16 de Julio 216, Casilla 972, 
La Paz. 


Canada: 
The Ryerson Press, 299 Queen Street 
West, Toronto. 


Chile: 
Edmundo Pizarro, Merced 846, 
Santiago. 


China: 
The Commercial Press Ltd., 211 
Honan Road, Shanghai. 


Colombia: . 
Libreria Latina Ltda., Apartado 
Aereo 4011, Bogota. 


Costa Rica: 
Trejos Hermanos, Apartado 1313, 
San Jose. 


Cuba: 
La Casa Belga, Rene de Smedt, 
O'Reilly 455, Havana. 


Czechoslovakia: 
F. Topic, Narodni Trida 9, Prague |. 


Denmark: 
Einar Munksgaard, Norregade 6, 
Copenhagen. 


Dominican Republic: 

Libreria Dominicana, Calle Mercedes 
No. 49, Apartado 656, Ciudad 
Trujillo. 


Ecuador: 

Munoz Hermanos y Cia., Nueve de 
Octubre 703, Casilla 10-24, 
Guayaquil. 


Egypt: 
Librairie ‘‘La Renaissance d’‘Eaypte,”’ 
9 SH. Adly Pasha, Cairo. 


Finland: 
Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 2, 
Keskauskatu, Helsinki. 


France: 
Editions A. Pedone, 13, rue Soufflot, 
Paris V. 


Greece: 
“‘Eleftheroudakis,’’ Librairie Inter- 
nationale, Place de la Constitution, 
Athens. 


Guatemala: 

Jose Goubaud, Goubaud G Cia 
Ltda., Succesor, 5a. Av. Sur No. 6 y 
9a. C.P., Guatemala City. 


Haiti: 
Max Bouchereau, Librairie “’A la 
Caravelle,’ Boite Postale 111-B, 


Port-au-Prince. 


India: 
Oxford Book & Stationery Co., 
Scindia House, New Delhi. 


Iran: 
Bangahe Piaderow, 731 Shah Ave- 
nue, Teheran. 


Iraq: 
Mackenzie & Mackenzie, The Book- 
shop, Baghdad. 


Lebanon: 
Librarie universelle, Beirut. 


Luxembourg: 
Librairie J. Schummer, Place 
Guillaume, Luxembourg. 


Netherlands: 
N.V. Martinus Nijhoff, Lange 
Voorhout 9, The Hague. 


New Zealand: 
Gordon & Gotch Ltd., Waring Taylor 
Street, Wellington. 


Nicaragua: 
Ramiro Ramirez V., Agencia de 
Publicaciones, Managua, D.N. 


Norway: 
Johan Grundt Tanum Forlag, Kr. 
Augustgt. 7A, Oslo. 


Philippines: 
D. P. Perez Co., 132 Riverside, San 
Juan. 


Sweden: 
C. E. Fritze’s Kungl. Hofbokhandel 
A-B, Fredsgatan 2, Stockholm. 


Switzerland: 
Librairie Payot S.A., at Lausanne, 
Geneva, Montreux, Neuchatel, 


Berne, Basel; and Hans Raundhardt, 
Kirchgasse 17, Zurich 1. 


Syria: 
Librairie universelle, Damascus. 


Turkey: 
Librairie Hachette, 469 Istiklal 
Caddesi, Beyoglu, Istanbul. 


Union of South Africa: 

Central News Agency Ltd., 
Commissioner & Rissik Streets, 
Johannesburg. 


United Kingdom: 
H.M. Stationery Office, P.O. Box 
569, London, S.E. 1 (and at H.M. 
S.0. Shops at London, Belfast, Birm- 
ingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Edinburgh 
and Manchester) . 


United States: 

International Documents Service, 
Columbia University Press, 2960 
Broadway, New York 27, New York. 


Uruguay: 

Oficina de Representacion de Edi- 
torales, Av. 18 de Julio 1333 Ese. 
1 Montevideo. 


Venezuela: 

Escritorio a Perez Machado Conde 
a Pinango 11, Caracas. 
Yugoslavia: 


Drzavno Preduzece, Jugosiovenska 
Knjiga, Moskovska UI. 36, 
Belgrade. 


Orders and inquiries from countries where sales agents have not yet been 
appointed may be sent to: Sales Section, United Nations Office, Palais des 
Nations, Geneva, Switzerland; or Sales Section, United Nations, Lake 
Success, New York, U.S.A. 








the United Nations 
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is doing.... 


A series of 16-24 page book- 
lets, each giving essential in- 
formation on a specific ac- 


tivity of United Nations. 


Illustrated and printed in 
two-colors throughout. 


e THE ECONOMIC COMMISSION 
FOR EUROPE 


e THE ECONOMIC COMMISSION 
FOR LATIN AMERICA 


e FOR BETTER WORLD TRADE 
e FOR THE STATUS OF WOMEN 


e FOR NON - SELF - GOVERNING 
TERRITORIES 


e FOR REFUGEES AND DIS- 
PLACED PERSONS 


@ WORLD WAR ON TUBERCULOSIS 


Other titles under preparation. All the 
above titles are available in English, 
French and Spanish and some in other 
languages as well. 


Obtainable from sales agents of the 
United Nations or direct from Sales and 
Circulation Section, Department of Pub- 
lic Information, United Nations, Lake 
Success, N. Y., U.S.A. 


Price: 15 cents in the United States 
or equivalent in other 
countries. 








